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CAXTON AND HIS PUBLIC 
By H. S. BENNETT 


In a paper read to the Bibliographical Society, and afterwards printed in 
The Library for September 1922, Professor H. B. Lathrop discussed the 
influence of Caxton upon contemporary readers. He was able to show 
that Caxton did little to form the taste of his age, rather that he was careful 
to select ‘books which, as he knew in advance, would attract his patrons, 
sometimes because they were of established popularity, sometimes because 
the expressed desires of the royal, noble, or worthy persons had assured 
him that if he should publish what they asked, their bounty would give 
him good cause to remember his benefactors in his prayers’.t The object 
of this article is to draw attention to the strength and variety of the demand 
for reading matter which Caxton found existing in England when he 
returned to set up his printing press at the signof the Red Pale about 1476. 

‘The permanent and pressing and increasing needs’ which Professor 
Lathrop notes as confronting Caxton were very largely a fifteenth-century 
phenomenon. To begin with, it was not until this century that aristocratic 
and rich patrons showed much interest in manuscripts in the vernacular. 
French and Latin authors slowly lost ground in the fourteenth century, 
and only as the battle of tongues turned decisively in favour of English at 
the end of the century did the position of the vernacular author improve. 
In an essay on “The Author and his Public in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries’? I have shown how this was brought about, and how authors 
turned to rich and aristocratic patrons for support.3 In his dedications and 


* There has been a good deal of controversy as to whether Caxton “directed rather than 
followed the popular taste’. The matter is most fully discussed in Professor Lathrop’s 
article mentioned above, and in an article by Mr. A. T. P. Byles in The Library for June, 
1934. See also an article by Major K. N. Colville in the Quarterly Review, January, 1927. 

2 Essays and Studies (English Association), Vol. XXIII, 1938. 

3 For Hoccleve’s patrons, see Hoccleve’s Minor Poems (E.E.T.S. (E.S.) oe, | 
XXXIV ff; Brussendorff, The Chaucer Tradition, p.23 n. 1. For Lydgate, see Pub. Mi 
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prologues to the Lady Margaret, the earls of Arundel and of Warwick, or 
to citizens of London, such as Hugh Bryce or William Pratt, Caxton is 
only adopting the practice used very extensively by authors, both famous 
and unknown, throughout the century. 

But more important, for our purpose, than the support given to writers 
by wealthy patrons is the growing desire for reading matter exhibited 
throughout the century by less well-to-do men and women. These people 
could not commission copies of famous authors such as adorn the show- 
cases of our great public libraries. They had to be content with cheaper 
exemplars, written without illuminations or embellishments, and often 
consisting of a single poem, such as Lydgate’s Temple of Glas, or a devo- 
tional treatise such as The Abbey of the Holy Ghost. Small manuscripts 
such as these, written in quires, and often left unbound by their owners, 
multiplied considerably during this century, and it was upon these that a 
new reading public was nourished and bred. It is an impossible task, after 
so many centuries, to estimate with any accuracy the extent and the 
urgency of the demands made by such a public, but various lines of 
enquiry yield interesting and suggestive evidence. 

First, there is that which comes from wills. This is not as plentiful as 
could be wished, and tantalizing entries such as ‘a chest full of French and 
English books’, or ‘all my books’ too often confront the researcher. Miss 
Margaret Deanesly’s examination of some 7,600 English medieval wills: 
demonstrated ‘the extreme booklessness of the population as a whole’, 
although the fourteenth century was found to be much more bookless than 
the fifteenth. It further showed that ‘among vernacular books, works of 
piety or devotion were much more numerous than secular books, such as 
romances or chronicles’. A re-survey of the sources used by her, and of 
other sources since available, corroborates her views, and leaves us without 
any very clear picture. 

Lists of books known to have been in the possession of a single individual 
are more helpful. Here we are not concerned with the great collector- 
patron, such as Humphrey of Gloucester, or Tiptoft, or Edward IV,? as 
their collections tell us comparatively little of the habits or taste of the 
ordinary ‘common reader’. For such a person we may turn to the country 
gentleman or merchant, who evidently began to feel that the possession of 


Lang. Ass. America, XXVII and XXVIII; Anglia, XXXVIII, 121 ff. For other authors, 
see Bokenham. Legendys of Hooly Wummen (E.E.T.S. 1938), pp. 39, 126, 185, 239; 
Hammond, English Verse between Chaucer and Surrey, p. 465. 

Many manuscripts contain illuminations which show the author presenting his work 
to his patron. See Brit. Mus. Royal 17 D. vi: Royal 15 E. vi; Arundel 38. Bodleian, 
Ashmole, 46 ; Digby, 232. 

mi . Finpeey x Books in England in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries’ M.L.R. 
» PP- 349 ft. 

a K. H. Vickers, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, pp. 426 ff.; R. J. Mitchell, John 

Tiptoft, pp. 166 ff; C. L. Scofield, Life and Reign of Edward the Fourth, Vol. 11, pp. 451 ff. 
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a few books was a thing demanded by his position, if not by his own tastes. 
Thus Sir John Fastolf, who was no reader himself, possessed a consider- 
able number of books, both in French and in English.t His French books 
covered a wide range of subjects, while he had caused to be translated into 
English The Dicts and Sayings of the Philosophers, The Boke of Noblesse, 
Tully Of Old Age, and The Epistle of Othea.? His friends, the Pastons, on 
the other hand, evidently had a love of books, and various members of the 
family owned copies. Anne Paston had a copy of Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes ; 
Walter Paston owned The Book of the Seven Sages, and John Paston had a 
volume entitled “The Meeting of the Duke and the Emperor’. His elder 
brother Sir John Paston is of greater interest still, as he was an enthusiastic 
bibliophile, and was ever anxious to acquire new works, either by purchase 
from former owners, or by having a copy made for himself of any work 
that took his fancy. This is seen from his efforts to buy up the library of the 
family chaplain Sir James Gloys after his death. Paston showed the 
greatest interest in the chaplain’s collection, which was naturally well 
known to him. His zeal for books is shown by the fact that he employed a 
scrivener from time to time, and a letter of this man—one William Eber- 
sham—is extant, in which he mentions some of the books which he had 
written for Sir John. First, there was ‘a littil booke of Pheesyk’, for which 
he was paid twenty pence. Then he had written the book of Othea—a 
treatise on Wisdom—for 7s. 2d. Further he had compiled at Paston’s order 
‘the Grete Booke’ (possibly Lansdowne 285).3 This contained in its early 
folios a great many separate items, all loosely relating to knightly procedure 
and etiquette, the conduct of joust and tournament, etc., and these were 


followed by a considerable treatise on the art of war. Next followed a. 


treatise on sailing; ordinances of Henry V and others, and then Lydgate’s 
poem De Regimine Principum. All the items, save this last, were charged for 
at 2d. a leaf [i.e. two pages]. The poem was copied for half that price, but 
the total outlay was considerable, and is evidence enough of Sir John’s zeal 
as a collector. 

Sir John had other volumes made up of a number of items, such as that 
in which La Belle Dame sans merci, The disputation between Hope and 
Despair, The Parliament of Birds and The Life of St. Christopher were 
assembled. Another contained works of Chaucer and Lydgate; another, a 
number of Romances, which he obtained ‘off myn ostesse at the George’, 
while a third was compésed of religious and didactic pieces. In addition to 
these he possessed a number of volumes in quires—that is, just as they 
came unbound from the scrivener. Finally, as soon as the new-fashioned 


For a complete list see my Pastons and their England (1922), p. 111. 

2 See The Dicts and Sayings of the Philosophers (E.E.T.S. 1941), p. xlii. 

3 See the article in Modern Language Notes, Vol. 56, p. 345, by Curt F. Buhler: ‘Sir 
John Paston’s Grete Booke’. 
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printed book became available, Sir John added to his collection ‘a Boke in 
preente off the Pleye off the [Chess]’.! 

Whether we may assume that there was at least one Sir John in every 
county of fifteenth-century England is arguable, but the above evidence 
is warrant enough for the belief that an enterprising collector could succeed 
in getting together a library to suit his tastes and requirements. For the 
most part lists of books, such as this of Sir John, have unhappily perished, 
but the books themselves often remain, though scattered, and something 
of the popular demand may be determined by considering the evidence 
presented by extant manuscript material. 

While medieval literature had always been mindful of the demands of 
‘sentence and solas’, there can be no doubt that the outstanding demand 
was for works of ‘sentence’, i.e. works of a religious and didactic nature, 
Both cleric and layman desired them. The clerics, by reason of their 
vocation, were always in need of such works, and had means to ensure 
their production and their preservation, which were much greater than 
those possessed by the laity. Monastic and collegiate libraries, as well as 
collections made by rectors, vicars, and other clerics, presented an un- 
ceasing demand; while in addition, not only clerics but laymen realized 
and accepted the view that saw in literature a vehicle for morality and 
religion. Such works were multiplied throughout this century. Professor 
Carleton Brown? records no less than g9 MSS. of The Pricke of Con- 
science—the majority of them being made after 1400. While no other 
didactic work can claim such popularity, many were reproduced again and 
again, so that we have over forty copies of Lydgate’s ‘Dietary’, or thirty- 
six copies of ‘Erthe upon Erthe’ among short poems, while the forty-seven 
manuscripts of Piers Plowman, or the thirty-nine manuscripts of Hoccleve’s 
De Regimine Principum show that the long poem also was astonishingly 
popular when we bear in mind the difficulties inseparable from the 
acquiring of any manuscript. 

Prose was not neglected, however. Miss Deanesly considers that Nicholas 
Love’s Mirror ‘was probably more popular than any other single book in 
the fifteenth century’,3 while devotional and didactic works by Rolle, by 
Hilton or by Wyclif and his followers were widely read. Further evidence 
of a growing demand is seen in the many attempts to put matter, hitherto 
hidden in Latin or French, into the vernacular. The widespread accept- 
ance and belief in sacred legend was met by the translation of a vast com- 


1 For detailed references to the various letters in the Paston correspondence concerning 
books see The Pastons and their England, pp. 110 ff. and Appendix I, p. 261. 

2 A Register of Middle English Religious and Didactic Verse, 1920, Vol. I1, pp. ix ff. 1 
quote Carleton Brown’s figures; since his survey other MSS. have been recorded in 
some instances. 

3 Deanesly, op. cit., p. 353. Twenty-three MSS. are mentioned by L. F. Powell, who 
edited the Mirror in 1908. 
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pilation such as the Legenda Aurea (1438), or by smaller collections, such 
as those of Lydgate and Bokenham. Then again, the pious tale or exemplum 
had a great vogue, and is recorded in such works as the Gesta Romanorum 
(c. 1440), or the Alphabet of Tales (c. 1440), or the Book of the Knight of 
La Tour Landry (c. 1440). Allegory survived and made fresh conquests 
in The Assembly of the Gods (c. 1411) or The Assembly of Ladies (c. 1475). 

The most original contribution of the century, however, was in works 
of systematized religious instruction, such as Love’s Mirror (c. 1410), or 
in The Lantern of Light (1409), or in collections of homilies and sermons 
such as Facob’s Well (c. 1440), Pecock’s Reule of Christian Religion (1443), 
or Mirk’s Festial (c. 1400). 

More striking, perhaps, was the output of works which a growing 
reading public required for its instruction and information. Parents found 
advice on the bringing up of their children in works such as How the Good 
wife taught her Daughter (c. 1430), or in such ‘lytyl reportes’ of children’s 
fitting behaviour as The Babees Book (c. 1475), or Urbanitas (c. 1460), while 
The Boke of Curtasye (c. 1430) or Russell’s Boke of Nurture (1465-70) 
instructed in similar fashion the adult. Various sides of medieval life had 
their handbooks; health and diet were the subject of many works, either 
professional, such as the various treatises of John of Arderne,? or more 
popular, as was Lydgate’s ‘Dietary’ (c. 1430),3 while the Boke of Quinte 
Essence (c. 1460), an early treatise on ‘natural science’, contained much 
strange information.4 Cookery books,5 works on gardening,® treatises on 
hunting or fishing? satisfied the desires of many for knowledge of these 
subjects, while a whole world of information was available, but only slowly 
began to circulate in the manuscripts of Trevisa’s translation of Bartholo- 
mew’s De Proprietatibus Rerum (1398).® 

Historical writings in the vernacular made immense strides in this cen- 

' All these were printed by Furnivall under the title of Early English Meals and Manners 
(E.E.T.S., 1868). Full references to manuscripts may be found in Carleton Brown, op. cit. 

2 For list of Arderne’s treatises, etc., see Fistula in Ano (E.E.T.S., 1910). Medical 
treatises in English began to appear in considerable numbers ; see e.g. Brit. Mus. Royal 
17 A. xxxii; 17 B. xlviii; 17 C. xv; 17 D. 1. Univ. Lib. Camb. Dd. vi. 29; Ee. 1.13; Ii. vi. 
33; LI. 1.18. Trin. Coll. Camb. O. 8. 35; O. 9. 37; R. 14. 32. 

3 Carleton Brown, op. cit., lists forty-three manuscripts. 

4 See Quinte Essence (E.E.T.S., 1866). Five manuscripts of the fifteenth century have 
been identified. 

5 See Two Fifteenth-Century Cookery Books (E.E.T.S., 1888) where, in addition to the 
main items, Harley, 279 and 4016, extracts are also given from other fifteenth-century 
manuscripts, viz. Ashmole, 1439, Laud 553, and Douce 55. 

he See Palladius on Husbondrie (E.E.T.S., 1873) ; Archeologia, liv. pp. 157 ff. for trans- 
aoeet — Coll. Camb. O. 9. 38, “The Feate of Gardening’ (c. 1440), and Univ. Lib. 

ny HO. 3. 23. 

7 See The Master of Game (1909) ed. L. Baillie-Grohman ; Lambeth 491 ; Univ. Lib. 
Camb. LI. 1.18 ; Trin. Coll. Camb. O. 9. 38. For fishing, see An Older Form of the Treatyse 
of Fysshynge (1883) ed. 'T. Satchell ; Univ. Lib. Camb. LI. iv. 14. 


8 Six fifteenth-century manuscripts are known of this famous work, which was printed 
by de Worde in 1491. 
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tury.' After the Anglo-Saxon chronicle had ceased to be written at Peter- 
borough in 1154, little historical writing in English was attempted, and the 
great chronicles of William of Malmesbury or Matthew Paris were hidden 
in the Latin tongue. The fifteenth century saw a great change. The only 
continuous chronicle in this century was in English, and so great was the 
demand that Dr. Brie gives a list, which he says is by no means complete, 
of over 120 manuscripts of this chronicle—the Brut.2 This widespread 
demand for historical matter is also shown in the production of chronicles 
and records of more local interest. London and various other towns began 
to record their affairs, and manuscripts of these came into circulation to 
meet a popular demand.3 

Works of a didactic or informative nature were not the only secular 
reading of the fifteenth century. It is not without significance that a large 
number of romances, first began to circulate in their English form after 
1400.4 Then again, the eagerness for a work to drive away ‘the longe 
nyghtes blak’ resulted in the production of large numbers of manuscripts 
of Chaucer,5 Gower,® Lydgate,7 as well as of lyrics of every description. 

Much of this material originally existed ‘in quires’, and often remained 
thus unbound until it was thrown aside or disintegrated through use. 
Sometimes, however, we have a number of pieces written down at one 
time, the whole forming a volume, or ‘library’ dealing roughly with 
analagous subjects. These, we may imagine, were the result of some clearly 
expressed demand, and show something of the taste of their purchasers. 
Here again religious ‘libraries’ predominate. We have volumes which 
contain a number of tracts by Rolle and Hilton,’ or by Wyclif and his 
followers.9 Others are manuals of private devotion,’ or contain lyrics and 
verses of a religious and didactic nature.** For readers desiring secular 
works, volumes such as those assembled by the scriveners John Shirley or 
Robert Thornton illustrate the taste of the times. '? 

Even more revealing as evidences of popular taste are those manuscripts 


1 See English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century (1913), by C. L. Kingsford, 


passim 

a Op. cit., 

“a See Collections ofa a Citizen of London Cae Soc. 1876) ; Chronicles of London (1905) 

ed. Kingsford; Six Town Chronicles (1911), ed. R. Flenley ; Three Fifteenth-Century 

Chronicles (Camden Soc., 1880). 

4 J. E. Wells, A Manual of Writings in Middle English (1923), pp. 6-7. 

5 The Canterbury Tales exist in eighty-three manuscripts written after 1400. 

6 G. C. Macaulay lists forty-three manuscripts of the Confessio Amantis. 

7 Lydgate’s work is omnipresent in fifteenth-century manuscripts. 

8 Univ. Lib. Ci Camb. Ff. v. 40; Ff. v. 45 ; Kk. vi. 26. 

9 U.L.C. Ff. vi. 34; Ff. vi. 55. Brit. Mus., Harley, 2343. Bodley, Ashmole, 1286. 

10 U.L.C. Hh. 1. 12; Ii. iv. 9. 

1! Brit. Mus. Royal. 17. - xvii; Harley, 2382; Cotton, Tiberius E. VII; Chetham 
6709; Stonyhurst, B. XXIII 

12 For details of Shirley’s ‘work, see the excellent articles by Miss M. P. Hammond in 
Anglia, Vols. 22 and 30; Modern Philology, Vol. 1. 
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which were used as ‘commonplace books’, in which items of the most 
diversified nature are found—the outcome of the compiler’s personal likes 
and interests. The well-known manuscript, Egerton 1995, is a good 
example.! This is a book into which the writer has copied such literary and 
other items as interested him. There are poems—“The Seven Sages of 
Rome’, the didactic ‘Erthe upon Erthe’, and the historical verses on “The 
Siege of Rouen’. Scraps of various kinds, a rhyming chronicle, a prose 
chronicle (“Gregory’s Chronicle’) as well as a poem on courtesy, another on 
the preservation of health, and some notes on hawking and hunting go to 
make up this interesting collection of one fifteenth-century reader’s reading 
matter. The Brome manuscript,? with its religious, didactic, dramatic and 
playful entries, is another clear example of ‘commonplace book’; while 
volumes such as Trinity 0.2.38, or 0.2.40, display the tastes of two men, 
both of whom were members of monastic orders. 

When we consider the enormous numbers of medieval manuscripts that 
have vanished in the course of centuries, the volume of fifteenth-century 
material remaining to us is impressive.3 We must further remember that 
every manuscript gave pleasure and instruction to innumerable readers and 
listeners. Manuscripts were valuable family treasures, read again and again, 
lent to relatives or friends, and no estimate can be formed of the ‘audience’ 
which any one of them obtained. These considerations must influence our 
reading of evidence such as that presented above, but whatever view of it 
is taken, they will not, I believe, invalidate the conclusion that Caxton was 
doubly lucky in the moment of his commencing to print. In the first place, 
he found a considerable reading public available, and secondly he found 
that this public had been accustomed for half a century at least to read 
matter of all kinds. Caxton had only to reap where others had sown. 

™ See the account of this manuscript by James Gairdner in his Collections of a Citizen 
of London (Camden Soc., 1876). 

2 A Common-place Book of the Fifteenth Century, ed. L. 'T. Smith, 1886. 


3 See, as an example of one section of literature only, the number of manuscripts con- 
taining religious verses in Carleton Brown, op. cit. 




















NOTES ON THE INTEGRITY OF TROILUS 
AND CRESSIDA 


By ARTHUR SEWELL ! 


Sir Edmund Chambers, while noting that Troilus and Cressida has been a 
‘happy hunting-ground of disintegrators’, prefers the view that it is ‘in the 
main’ ‘all of one piece, with the possible exception of the epilogue’.? A 
reconsideration of the text and of parts of the bibliographical evidence has 
persuaded me that, while the final verdict on the matter may always be one 
of ‘not proven’, there are many traces in the play of radical revision and 
that the circumstances of its publication in quarto and the First Folio are 
consistent with the view that it is not, in fact, ‘all of one piece’. I set out in 
these notes the relevant considerations. 

A. THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL EVIDENCE. Troilus and Cressida was first entered 
in the Stationers’ Register on 7 February 1603 by ‘master Roberts’. The 
entry was made in ‘full court’, and it may be (as Pollard suggested) that 
this indicates some dispute in the matter. This date is taken by Chambers 
as the upper limit for the date of the play,4 but there may have been 
radical revision for later performances. 

Certainly a play, Troilus and Cressida, written by Shakespeare, seems to 
have been performed about or before 1604. The reference to the ‘prologue 
arm’d’ is an unmistakable hit at Jonson’s Poetaster, produced in 1601. 
Such a reference would very soon lose its topicality, and Chambers seems 
to be justified in preferring the year 1602 as the year in which this play 
was performed. A still earlier date is suggested by the mention of Shake- 
speare’s name in The Return from Parnassus, produced in 1601, where 
Shakespeare is said to have given Ben Jonson (‘a pestilent fellow’) a ‘purge’ 
which has ‘made him beray his credit’. There is no certainty, however, that 
this refers to Troilus and Cressida. 

The Prologue is omitted from the quarto. One reason for this may have 
been that its topical reference or references were out-of-date in 1609, when 
the quarto was printed. But more of that later. 

This evidence, then, is consistent with the view that there was a play 
on the Troilus and Cressida theme, written by Shakespeare, and already 
performed in 1602-3 by ‘my lord Chamberlens Men’. 


: os to delays in mails to Australia the author has been unable to read proofs.— 
E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, Vol. I, p. 445. 
Py sg Pollard, Shakespeare’s Folios and Quartos, p. 66. 
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On 28 January 1609 the play was again entered in the Stationers’ 
Register, this time by ‘Richard Bonion Henry Walleys’. In the same year, 
it was printed in quarto ‘by G. Eld for R. Bonian and H. Walley.’ Extant 
quartos show two title-pages. One claims that the play is printed ‘as it was 
acted by the Kings Majesties servants at the Globe’. The other makes no 
such claim, and to the quartos with this title-page there has been added an 
epistle, in which the play is called ‘a new play, never stal’d with the stage, 
never clapper-clawd with the palmes of the vulgar’. The signatures make it 
quite clear that this quarto, with the epistle, is the later of the two. 

Chambers’s comment on this problem is : ‘We are bound to assume that 
Bonian and Walley had come to this belief’ (namely, that the play had 
never been performed). ‘It does not follow that they were right. On the 
face of it a statement of 1603 is better evidence, as nearer to the date, than 
one of 1609’.! It is possible to agree with this comment without following 
Chambers in his implied disregard of the very clear statement in the epistle. 
It is not only necessary for us to conclude that Bonian and Walley had 
come to the belief that the play had never been performed: we must also 
conclude that they had such good evidence for this belief that they went 
to the trouble of printing a new title-page and an epistle proclaiming the 
fact. There was nothing off-hand about their behaviour. Equally, we must 
believe that they had good reason, in the first place, to suppose that they 
were printing a play which had, in fact, been performed by the King’s Men. 

The position is that the entry in the Stationers’ Register of 1603, the 
first title-page of the quarto, and certain references in the text of the play 
itself, all support the view that the play had been publicly performed by 
the King’s Men. It is almost impossible to go past this array of evidence. 
On the other hand, Bonian and Walley were so certain that the play had 
not been performed, that half-way through the printing of the quarto, they 
cancelled the title-page which mentioned the performance and substituted 
a fresh one, together with the epistle, proudly declaring that this was a new 
play. 

A possible solution of the problem lies in the conjecture that there were 
two plays, or two very different versions of the same play ; that Bonian and 
Walley first believed themselves to be printing a play which had been 
publicly performed ; that they discovered, after a number of copies had 
been bound, that the play they had printed was not the play as it had been 
performed by the King’s Men, but another play or at least another version 
of the same play. 

If this is what happened, we can still suppose, with Professor Alexander,? 
that the version that has come down to us, i.e. the version of which it was 


1 Chambers, op. cit., 
2 P. Alexander, pe aba s Life and Art, p. 195. 
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claimed that it had never been ‘stal’d with the stage’, had been prepared for 
private performance, perhaps in the Inns of Court. 

In the 1609 entry in the Stationers’ Register, as well as on the title-pages 
of both forms of the quarto, the play is called a ‘historie’ or a ‘famous 
historie’. In the epistle, it is referred to as a ‘comedy’, as worthy of study 
as the ‘best Comedy in Terence and Plautus’. This ambiguous attitude to 
the play is at least consistent with the existence of two versions. 

Troilus and Cressida was again printed in the First Folio. The same 
uncertainty still attends it. The title is not included in the general catalogue 
of plays. The play seems to have been pushed in between the tragedies and 
the histories, after the make-up of the Folio had been determined without 
it. It is printed on single leaves and sheets with special signatures,' and 
most of the pages are unnumbered. Two examples of Fi preserve a 
cancelled leaf, pages 77~78. Page 77 is the end of Romeo and Fuliet : page 78 
is the beginning of the first scene (not the Prologue) of Troilus and Cressida. 
It seems clear that the editors first intended that Troilus and Cressida 
should follow Romeo and Juliet among the tragedies. This view is sup- 
ported by the fact that two pages only of Troilus and Cressida are paginated, 
pages 79 and 80, which were printed presumably to follow the cancelled 
page 78, while it was still intended to put the play after Romeo and Fuliet ; 
and that, while all the other pages of the Folio version have the running- 
title, “‘Troylus and Cressida’, these two pages have the running-title, “The 
Tragedie of Troylus and Cressida’. We must suppose that for some reason 
or other the editors of the Folio abandoned the view that the play was a 
tragedy and left the matter indeterminate. This suggestion is not in conflict 
with the theory that the alteration may be explained by some trouble with 
the stationers, to whom the printing rights had been entered.2 One might 
speculate, indeed (perhaps unprofitably), on the part played in this trouble 
and in its solution by the existence of two versions of the play. 

The theory that there was some impediment to the printing of Troilus 
and Cressida gives no explanation of what happened to the Prologue, 
which was first omitted and then inserted to fill in the blank page left by 
the separation of Romeo and fuliet and Troilus. The Prologue is omitted 
from the quarto. In the Folio version, there is just the hint of evidence that 
the editors began to set the play up from the quarto alone. This evidence 
consists, first, of the common omission of the Prologue, and, secondly, of 
the fact that up to Act I, scene 2, line c.230—i.e. as far as the Folio 
carries the play on the pages that were paginated (pages 78-80)—the 
quarto and the folio have few discrepancies and at least two common 
errors. The discrepancies are literal and unimportant. 

Was there, then, another version of the play, to which the Prologue was 

1 Vide Chambers, op. cit., p. 442. 2 Alexander, op. cit., p. 42. 
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a more proper introduction? Certainly, this Prologue seems to have been 
designed for performance in a public theatre, and it goes ill with the matter 
and manner of the play, as we have it to-day. 

The entries in the Stationers’ Register, the quarto, and the First Folio 
all provide evidence at least consistent with the view that there was more 
than one version of Troilus and Cressida; that one version was publicly 
performed and the other performed privately or not at all; that the extant 
version is the second of the two. No other explanation, moreover, seems 
to account for all the facts. 

B. THE EVIDENCE OF THE TEXT. A re-examination of the text has persuaded 
me that we can no longer hold that the inconsistencies and changes of 
temper in the play are not ‘more serious than one would expect from a 
play constructed from such diverse sources’. I catalogue briefly a number 
of the more striking evidences of revision. 

In Act I, Scene i, there is a difference of texture between Troilus’s 
verse and Pandarus’s prose, which seems to be something more than their 
difference of temper. Other signs of patchwork in the dialogue give added 
significance to this difference. Lines 13-25 read like an interpolation, if we 
piece up Troilus’s verse and make one passage of it. 

But I am weaker than a woman’s tear; 10 
Tamer than sleep; fonder than ignorance, 

Less valiant than the virgin in the night, 

And skilless as unpractis’d infancy. 13 
Patience herself, what goddess e’er she be, 26 
Doth lesser blench at sufferance than I do... 


Troilus’s words at line 33, ‘I was about to tell thee’, are singularly inept, 
unless we suppose that the author is with some embarrassment covering 
up an interpolation. The rhymed couplet at lines 38-9 had surely some 
function in an earlier version. I trace inconsistency, too, in Troilus’s 
suggestion (line 51 ff.) that Pandarus has spoken of Cressida’s eyes, her 
hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice. Pandarus does no such thing. He has 
called her fair and compared her hair with Helen’s to Helen’s advantage. 
A little doubtfully, I suggest that an earlier Pandarus had, indeed, praised 
all these particular beauties. 

I cannot believe that the opening of Act I, Scene ii is ‘all of a piece’. 
Does not Cressida’s answer to Alexander, ‘So do all men, unless they are 
drunk, etc.’ (1. 17) come very abruptly into the description of Ajax? The 
dialogue between Cressida and Alexander seems to change its texture and 
temper at this point and become something different from what had been 
conceived in the opening lines. 

Once again in Act III, Scene ii, Troilus’s words of love, full of fine 
hyperbole, seem to be fetched from elsewhere, and Pandarus breaks 
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rudely in upon them. When Cressida enters, she brings with her first of all 
an unromantic freshness out of harmony with Troilus’s earlier outpour- 
ings of the heart. But at 1. 109, she herself loses character and she admits 
(in verse now) that she has loved Troilus ‘for many weary months’. She 
should surrender like Millamant : but she makes her profession like Juliet. 
Is this ‘all of a piece’? 

In Act V, Scene iii, there seems to be no dead hand of satirical purpose. 
Everything is compatible with an heroic, a romantic treatment. Thersites 
has never so much as peeped into this Trojan room, and Pandarus merely 
pops in for a moment or two at the end to bring a letter from Cressida to 
Troilus. The loyalties of love, home, and war are here all very simple and 
serious, and Shakespeare’s ‘mythical sorrow’ has nowhere impaired them. 

The close of Act V, Scene iii, presents us with one of the most puzzling 
problems of the play. In the First Folio the scene ends with words which 
are found also at the end of the last scene of the play. The words are : 

Pand. Why, but heare you? 

Troil. Hence brother lackie ; ignorance and shame 

Pursue thy life, and liue aye with thy name. 
Alarum. Exeunt. 

Now it is clear that the proper place—I would say the original place—for 
these lines is at the end of Scene iii, and the Folio places them here, as well 
as at the end of the last scene. What are we to infer? First, that the Folio 
editors had before them two versions of this fifth act—the quarto or a 
transcript from which the quarto was printed: and another version of the 
act (or of the whole play) which had these lines (more properly) at the end 
of Act V, Scene iii. This may well suggest that the lines were transferred 
when the play was re-written for a special performance and the purpose of 
the transference was to make a smooth introduction for Pandarus’s 
epilogue. 

There are a certain number of puzzling inconsistencies in the closing 
scenes of the play (Act V, Scene iv onwards). They can, I think, be 
explained only as traces of a very radical revisidn of the play. 

As the play now reads, Achilles does Hector to death most treacherously 
when he finds him unarmed after the day’s work is done. If we look closely 
at the text, however, we begin to suspect that this was by no means the 
author’s original design. At the end of Act V, Scene v, Achilles, having 
heard of the death of Patroclus, enters armed: 

Where is this Hector? 
Come, come, thou boy-queller, shew thy face; 


Know what it is to meet Achilles angry. 
Hector! where’s Hector? I will none but Hector . . . 


Iam much mistaken if there is notan authentic heroic note inthat passage ; 
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this, surely, is an Achilles who is to fight Hector in fair and final combat. 
In the next scene, they meet and Achilles cries: ‘Now do I see thee, ha!— 
have at thee, Hector’. That was his purpose, but Hector answers cour- 
teously, ‘Pause if thou wilt. ...’ And Achilles: ‘I do disdain thy 
courtesy, proud Trojan’. One would be sure that he is hot for the fight. 
But, then, most surprisingly, he changes his mind. He goes on: 

Be happy that my arms are out of use; 

My rest and negligence befriend thee now . . . 
This is nonsense. Why did he arm? Why would he have none but Hector? 
I am sure that the only reasonable inference is that Shakespeare changed 
the ending and that he was not greatly concerned to get rid of inconsis- 
tencies. 

If we turn now to what may have been the last speech of the play in an 
earlier version—that is, a version without the epilogue—we see some 
confirmation for this view. Troilus makes no specific mention of Achilles’ 
treachery ; but towards the end of his speech he calls the Greek camp, 
‘vile, abominable tents’ and he means Achilles when he exclaims ‘thou 
great sized coward’. But the lines in which these words occur may well 
have been interpolated. They certainly give that impression. They come 
between two couplets which would have well served in an earlier version 
to have concluded the play—had it been heroic and romantic, as it may 


have been. They would have read: 
But, march away; 


Hector is dead; there is no more to say. 

Strike a free march to Troy!—with comfort go; 

Hope of revenge shall hide our inward woe. 
This is a fitting ending. Is there not an unmistakable awkwardness in the 
lines which I believe to have been interpolated? ‘Stay yet You vile 
abominable tents. . . .’ No poet writes in afterthoughts like this if he can 
help it. 

C. THE TONE OF THE PLAY. All that I have written would be of little 
account unless it made a difference to our general estimate of the tone and 
meaning of the play. The view generally held is that this play is to be 
joined with Measure for Measure and All’s Well that Ends Well in the 
triple record of Shakespeare’s mood of disgust and disillusionment. He 
was in the shadows and his spirit had turned sour. Cressida is not only a 
woman merely base (according to this interpretation) : she is ‘all women’. 
The diminished stature of the heroes is a mark of Shakespeare’s deep 
disappointment in the nature of man." 

The view I put forward is that the play is a hotch-potch: that Shake- 


t When this article was written the author had not had the opportunity of reading 
Professor O. J. Campbell’s Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s ‘Troilus and Cressida’. 
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speare has taken an earlier play, already performed in public by the King’s 
Men, and he has worked over it for a private performance on a special 
occasion : that this revision was an exhibition of virtuosity rather than a cry 
from the heart and that, consequently, the play (as we now have it) must be 
read as a tour de force, conspicuously lacking in sustained seriousness : and, 
finally, that if Shakespeare’s mood is expressed at all in Troilus and 
Cressida, it is a mood, not of 1601-3, but of 1608-9. 

In putting forward this view, it must be confessed that we are in the 
doubtful waters of conjecture and intuitive criticism. Conjecture is based 
on the bibliographical history of the play and on certain inconsistencies in 
the text. I do not feel that the accepted view has taken sufficient account of 
these. Intuitive criticism is much more hazardous and, of necessity, must 
express itself as a statement of conclusions, the arguments for which lie 
hidden in personal and private experience. To make these arguments 
public (if it could be done at all) would be to go over the limits of an article: 
it would, indeed, involve almost a passage by passage analysis of the play. 
I mention only the most important of the significant points. 

The play seems to me to have no coherent ‘inside’ to it. In saying this, 
I know that I am in opposition to the view so movingly and ingeniously 
argued by Professor Wilson Knight in his Wheel of Fire. 1 cannot escape 
the feeling, however, that the ‘imaginative centre’ of the play is not a 
radio-active core of inner conviction, but a much more superficial excite- 
ment evoked by the occasion and the audience for which the earlier play 
was revised. In other words, and in Dr. Richards’s words, we have mis- 
taken the ‘tone’ for the ‘intention’. A great artist may very often deceive us 
in this matter. 

Many of the scenes seem to have the light-heartedness of a sophisticated 
rag. Act III, Scene iii, in which the generals, one by one, pass by the tent 
of Achilles with a nod or a curt word or no sign at all, is such a scene. So 
also is Act IV, Scene iv, where Pandarus hugs himself and sings a little 
song while Troilus and Cressida are in their last embrace—meanwhile 
smacking his avuncular lips with ‘Ah, sweet duck! and ‘How now, lambs’. 
So also is the scene already referred to, Act III, Scene i, between Pandarus, 
Helen, and Paris. 

Thersites does not impress me as a character created out of Shake- 
speare’s deepest mood. He is too absolute in his sourness. He is not only 
cynical in himself: he is also a rebuke to cynicism in others. Far from 
reflecting a deep cynicism in Shakespeare, he is rather to be interpreted as 
Shakespeare’s half-amused, half-bitter comment on a hard-boiled affecta- 
tion of cynicism in others. I mean the affectation of cynicism that may have 
been found amongst young men of the Inns of the Court or university 
men, just come down. There is really nothing Swiftian in Thersites. He is 
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too mean, too automatic, too puppet-like for that. There is no fierce 
seriousness in his railing, for his disappointment in the world never had a 
moral basis. 

The long philosophical speeches are a more difficult problem. They are 
serious enough in tone and in content. But they have the air of a set 
debate or speech, exercises of the speculative intellect on the part of a poet 
who has much experience at his command. These disquisitions seem to be 
only superficially related to the main concern of the play ; they seem to be 
imposed upon it. It is as though Shakespeare has set himself to show certain 
half-fledged graduates, certain hall philosophers, that he too, a player, can 
speak in poetry of deep matters with a lively speculative and imaginative 
vitality. Every long speech is a tour de force, an essay in the highest vir- 
tuosity. The absence of sustained seriousness in the play is not mitigated by 
them. 

There is, then, an element of ‘concoction’ in Troilus and Cressida, a 
concoction of at least three ingredients, improvized perhaps for a private 
performance, partly from old material, partly from new. The first element 
is romantic, and I fancy that Shakespeare just did not bother to translate 
this element into the texture of the later form of the play. The second 
element is philosophical argument. The third and most sustained element 
is ribald and sophisticated levity. And these two last ingredients are such 
as would have delighted an audience at certain private performances. 














VOCABULARIES OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


By ALFRED Hart? 


When I decided to count the words in each play and long poem of Shake- 
speare, the first thing needful was a concordance suited to my purpose. 
Nearly a century ago Mrs. Cowden Clarke compiled her Complete Con- 
cordance to Shakespeare, ‘being a Verbal Index to all the passages in the 
Dramatic Works of the Poet’. In 1874 Doctor Schmidt published sim- 
ultaneously in Berlin and London his Shakespeare Lexicon or ‘A Complete 
Dictionary to all the words, passages and Constructions in the Works of 
the Poet’. Twenty years after, John Bartlett gave to the world A New and 
Complete Concordance or ‘Verbal Index to the Words, Phrases and Passages 
in the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare, with a Supplementary Con- 
cordance to the Poems’. Each of these has its merits and defects. Both 
Mrs. Clarke and Bartlett omitted to include in their alphabetical list of 
words the pronouns and pronominal adjectives, auxiliary verbs, and nearly 
all prepositions, conjunctions and interjections; in addition some ad- 
jectives, adverbs and even verbs are missing. Both gave separate articles to 
the inflections of many verbs and adjectives and some nouns, but this 
practice was not uniformly adopted. In the one article they grouped 
together examples of noun and verb or noun and adjective uniform in stem, 
with the result that it is necessary to read through many references in 
many plays to decide whether Shakespeare used both noun and verb or 
noun and adjective. An even more serious defect is their treatment of 
words spelt alike but differing in origin, meaning and function. Both 
Bartlett and Mrs. Clarke jumble in one long article on the word light no 
less than 270 quotations which variously refer to the noun, two adjectives, 
two verbs and one adverb. Finally both used nineteenth-century editions 
of the plays, and in consequence admitted into their concordances words 
not used by Shakespeare but emendations made by some critic, and 
omitted variant readings found in the early quartos and folios. 

Schmidt’s Lexicon is free from many of these defects. In his two volumes 
he included all the words found in all the poems and plays and gathered 
them from the early quartos and folios. He rejected most of the words 
introduced into the text by the early editors, and his explanations of the 
various meanings of a word were usually correct. Unlike the compilers of 


t Owing to the long delays in mails between Australia and this country the author 
has not been able to read proofs.—Ed. R.E.S. 
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the concordances, he usually treated in separate articles two words spelt \ 
alike but of different function or derivation. He possessed, however, an i 
inadequate knowledge of idiomatic English, and thus fell into error and, at 
times, absurdity. In what he called a Lexicon he placed under the one 
heading two or even three words differing in origin and meaning because 
the spelling was the same, e.g., bat, beetle, bugle, cape, crab, file (vb.), fox, 
etc.; nearly a hundred words are thus classified erroneously. An amusing 








ke- example of this type of mistake may be seen in his article on the noun 
Se. ‘pie’. 
m- This he gravely explains may mean: 
the 1. The bird Pica, magpie. 
m- 2. Paste baked with something in it. 
ote 3. The service book of the Romish Church, supposed to be meant in the 
of oath ‘cock and pie’. 
nd Perhaps he set no limits to the vagaries of our speech, but even a humour- 
ses less German should have become suspicious when he found that the word 
n- ‘post’, defined as ‘a piece of timber set upright’, could also mean ‘a 
th messenger’, or that ‘recorder’, ‘the keeper of the rolls in a city’ could 
of have the secondary sense of ‘a kind of flute or flageolet’. 
ly These are some of the difficulties which prevent the counting of the 
d- words in the vocabulary of a play from becoming a mechanical process. 
to My method of enumeration was, in the main, based on the principles 
us adopted by the editors of The Oxford English Dictionary (O.E.D.). I 
ed counted as one word a noun used adjectivally, an adjective used as a noun 
a, or an adverb, an adverb used as a preposition, or a preposition used as a 
in conjunction or adverb. A verb uniform in stem with a noun or an adjective 
or was treated as a distinct word: In general, I did not count inflected forms 
of of a verb, e.g., present participle, past participle or gerund, as distinct 
th from the parent verb. If a participle had acquired a specialized sense or 
10 represented a substantive with the addition of -ed or -ing, it was reckoned 
Ss; as a distinct word. Much thought was given to the position in our speech 
ns of the verbal noun, which in some instances came into our language before 
ds the finite verb. In O.E.D. the editors seem to accept the gerund as a 
id distinct word by treating it in a separate article. Most hesitatingly I 
decided, in counting the vocabularies, against following this practice, and 
eS did not usually give the gerund the status of an independent word. Certain 
d gerunds in common use for centuries, e.g., ‘breathing’,“ breeding’, ‘hear- 
ls ing’, ‘hunting’, ‘learning’, ‘offering’, ‘opening’, ‘reading’, ‘writing’, etc., 
le words long denizened in our speech, were included as separate words in 
of my count, because for some of them there are no exact synonyms. Gerunds 
or used in the plural were usually counted as distinct words. The total number 
of these formations thus included in the poet’s vocabulary would not 
9 
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much exceed a hundred. Names of persons or of characters in the plays, 
and place-names of villages, towns, counties, countries, seas, etc., have 
been omitted in my totals. Some adjectives formed from the names of 
counties, countries and towns, e.g., ‘English’, ‘French’, ‘German’, 
‘Welsh’, ‘Scottish’, ‘Irish’, ‘Kentish’, ‘Greek’, ‘Roman’, ‘Londoner’, 
‘Athenian’, ‘Venetian’, etc., are included, but they are not numerous. No 
word taken from living languages other than English has been counted 
unless it was then in common use or has been naturalized since. 

Combinations and compound words do not offer much difficulty in 
enumeration ; nearly all of these were formed by linking together more or 
less grammatically two of the main words which the poet had used else- 
where, but some compounds have as their first or second element a word 
not found elsewhere in his works. In the following incomplete list, the 
word in italics is not found by itself in other plays or poems ; the name of 
the play in which the compound word is found is placed in brackets, the 
usual abbreviation being used. 

*‘Blood-sucker’ (2 H. VI), ‘blood-bespotted’ (2 H. VI), ‘brick-layer’ 
(2 H. VI), ‘lord-protectorship’ (2 H. V1), ‘Child-killer’ (3 H. VJ), ‘eaves- 
dropper’ (R. III), ‘hay-stack’ (Tit.), ‘apple-tart’ (T. S.), ‘chimney-sweeper’ 
(L. L. L.), ‘cittern-head’ (L. L. L.), ‘deuce-ace’ (L. L. L.), ‘senior-junior’ 
(L. L. L.), ‘tittle-tattle’ (L. L. L.), ‘time-bewasted’ (R. II), ‘candle-holder’ 
(R. F.), ‘court-cupboard’ (R. F.), ‘rat-catcher’ (R. F.), ‘sin-absolver’ (R. F.), 
‘purpose-changer’( Fohn), ‘arch-deacon’ (1 H. IV), ‘bed-presser’ (1 H. IV), 
‘bolting-hutch’ (1 H. IV), ‘chamber-le’ (1 H. IV), ‘common-hackneyed’ 
(1 H. IV), ‘fern-seed’ (1 H. IV), ‘land-raker’ (1 H. IV), ‘pouncet-box’ 
(1 H. IV), ‘rabbit-sucker’ (1 H. IV), ‘bread-chipper’ (2 H. IV), ‘man- 
queller’ (2 H. IV), ‘woman-queller’ (2 H. IV); ‘candle-waster’ (M. A.), 
‘double-dealer’ (M. A.), ‘layer-up’ (H V.), ‘body-curer’ (M. W.), ‘eyas- 
musket’ (M. W.), ‘lime-kiln’ (M. W.), “quotidian-tertian’ (M. W.), ‘soul- 
curer’ (M. W.), ‘grand-juryman’ (T. N.), ‘gull-catcher’ (T. N.), ‘non- 
regardance’ (T. N.), ‘time-pleaser’ (T. N.), ‘lazar-like’ (Ham.), ‘sandal- 
shoon’ (Ham.), ‘boy-queller’ (T. C.), ‘dray-man’ (T. C.), ‘dumb-discoursive’ 
(T. C.), ‘self-admission’ (T. C.), ‘self-assumption’ (T. C.), ‘stickler-like’ 
(T. C.), ‘thrice-repured’ (T. C.), ‘thunder-darter’ (T. C.), ‘counter-caster’ 
(Oth.), ‘night-brawler’ (Oth.), ‘virgin-violator’ (M. M.), ‘auger-hole’ (Mac.), 
‘blood-boltered’ (Mac.), ‘sea-farer’ (Per.), ‘king-killer’ (Tim.), ‘master- 
leaver’ (A. C.), ‘world-sharer’ (A. C.), ‘nicely-gawded’ (Cor.), ‘bed- 
swerver’ (W. T.), ‘green-sward’ (W. T.), ‘process-server’ (W. T.), ‘ram- 
tender’ (W. T.), ‘snapper-up’ (W. T.), ‘foot-licker’ (Tp.), ‘horse-piss’ (Tp.), 
‘lass-lorn’ (Tp.), ‘sea-marge’ (Tp.), ‘demi-coronall’ (H. VIII), ‘fire-drake’ 
(H. VIII). ‘Filly-foal’ (M. N. D.) and ‘pullet-sperm’ (M. W.) are two com- 
pounds each formed from two words neither of which occurs by itself. 
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Schmidt gives a place in his Lexicon to each word in a combination 
which is not used elsewhere in the plays, and also records each com- 
pound in which such a word occurs. I count the compound only. Some 
of the nouns, e.g. ‘absolver’, ‘dropper’ and ‘regardance’ are of Shakespeare’s 
minting, whilst ‘bewasted’ and ‘boltered’ have not been used since except 
by writers who delight in re-using such peculiarities of the poet. 

I found that I saved much time and drudgery by collecting simultan- 
eously the vocabularies of two, three or even four plays in parallel columns 
on the same sheets of paper. This could be done to the best advantage 
when the plays had been written in close sequence ; thus quotations from 
ohn and Richard II, the three parts of Henry VI, and the three Lan- 
castrian plays follow each other in the concordances and the lexicon, and 
thus the vocabularies may be gathered in groups. By using simple devices 
which there is no need to specify, I could ascertain without much additional 
trouble how many words were common to Yon and Richard II or to 
1 Henry IV and Henry V, how many were found in one but not in the 
other or others, and how many were common to each pair of three plays. 
1 took out the vocabulary of Henry VIII by itself, and divided it into two 
separate parts ; one of these contained all the words used in the portion of 
the play generally ascribed to Shakespeare, the second those used by 
Fletcher in the rest of the play. An exactly similar subdivision was made of 
the respective vocabularies of Taming of the Shrew, Pericles and Timon of 
Athens, three plays each Shakespeare’s in part only. 

Other plays whose vocabularies were collected separately were Richard 
III, Julius Caesar, and Hamlet. Had some definite chronological order 
become generally accepted by critics for the plays in the canon, and had 
a concordance in citing quotations from the plays placed them in this 
accepted chronological order, much more valuable work might be possible. 
Certainly any one desirous of studying the vocabularies of Winter’s Tale, 
Tempest, and Henry VIII would find the compilation very tedious. 

In the following table I have given for each play, the two long poems and 
the Sonnets and Poems, the following details : 

1. Name of Play or Poem. 

2. Length in Lines. 

3. Number of Words in Vocabulary. 

4. Number of words peculiar to each play or poem. 

5. Percentage of peculiar words in each vocabulary. 

I have arranged the plays in a chronological order which, in my opinion, 
fits internal and external evidence. This is of small importance until it is 
necessary to discuss the inflow of fresh words into each play or poem. 
Figures for the lengths of the play are taken from a paper contributed by 
me to the Review of English Studies (January 1932). 
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VOCABULARIES AND PECULIAR WORDS 

















II Ill IV V 
Name of Play or Poem Length in | Number of Peculiar Percentage 
Lines Words Words of IV to III 

2 Henry VI 3,069 3,146 157 50 
3 Henry VI 2,902 2,790 115 4°1 
1 Henry VI 2,676 3,014 145 48 
Richard III. 3,600 3,224 145 4°5 
Comedy of Errors 1,753 2,037 84 4°1 
Venus and Adonis 1,194 2,096 101 51 
Titus Andronicus 2,522 2,578 114 4°4 
Rape of Lucrece 1,855 2,826 167 59 
Two Gentlemen 2,193 2,153 714 3°3 
Taming of the Shrew . 2,552 2,462 150 6°1 
Love’s Labour’s Lost 2,651 2,872 253 8-8 
Romeo and Fuliet 2,986 2,916 199 68 
Richard II * 2,755 2,832 133 4°7 
Midsummer-Night’ 's Dream 2,102 2,363 160 68 
King John ‘ , 2,570 2,901 140 48 
Merchant F § Venice 2,554 2,571 115 4°5 
I ; oh - ; 2,968 3,028 269 8-9 
2 Henry ‘ 3,180 3,130 245 7°8 
Much or ldo ras Nothing ‘ 2,535 2,396 110 4°6 
Henry V ’ . 3,166 3,147 246 7°8 
Poems and Sonnets 2,981 3,127 213 6°8 
Julius Ceasar . 2,450 2,218 70 3°3 
Merry Wives g Windsor 2,634 2,527 229 gl 
As You Like Ii 2,608 2,623 157 6:0 
—— Night | ‘ 2,429 2,524 156 62 
Hamle 3,762 3,882 396 10°2 
Trotlus and Cressida . 3,329 3,260 302 9°3 
Othello ‘ 3,229 3,075 222 72 
All’s Well That Ends Well * 2,738 2,697 159 59 
Measure for Measure 2,660 2,669 163 6'1 
King Lear 3,205 35339 346 10°4 
Macbeth . ; 2,084 2,652 197 7°4 
Timon of Athens 2,299 2,521 138 5°6 

ericles . ‘ ; 2,331 2,442 105 4°3 
Antony and Cleopatra 3,016 3,004 233 7°38 
Coriolanus , . 3,279 3,130 244 7°8 
Cymbeline 3,264 3,260 219 6°7 
Winter’s Tale 2,925 2,965 219 74 
The Tempest 2,015 2,562 202 79 
Henry VIII 2,807 2,659 127 48 








| 





If we divide the forty plays and poems into four groups of ten each, and 
exclude the poems from the first and third groups, there remain four sets 
of plays; each set represents a stage in the poet’s dramatic development. 
In the first set there are eight plays, the last being The Shrew ; the second 
set contains ten and ends with Henry V; the third set nine plays, the last 
being Measure for Measure; whilst the fourth set of ten plays ends with 
Henry VIII. Shakespeare’s early plays represent a period of apprentice- 
ship to the dramatist’s craft, and provide the widest variation in length 
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from the 1,753 lines of Comedy of Errors to the gargantuan 3,600 lines of 
Richard III; the vocabularies vary within narrower limits from 2,037 to 
3,224 words. Plays average 2,659 lines in length and 2,673 words in 
vocabulary ; words peculiar to plays number 980 and equal 4:6 per cent of 
the vocabularies. Compound words, chiefly adjectival, are plentiful, and 
coined words are not numerous. This period ends about the last months of 
1594. During the four or five years that followed the poet wrote ten 
plays varying from 2,102 to 3,180 lines in length; the average length is 
2,747 lines and the average vocabulary 2,816 words. Peculiar words 
number 1,870, equal to 6-6 per cent. of the combined vocabularies. Com- 
pound words are at their highest and coined words are becoming more 
plentiful. During the next four or five years, from 1599 to about 1604-5, 
he wrote nine plays which range from the 2,450 lines of Julius Cesar to the 
3,762 lines of Hamlet ; vocabularies show the widest variation from 2,218 
to 3,882 words. For an average length of 2,871 lines there is an average 
vocabulary of 2,831 words. Once-used words number 1,856, equal to 
about 7-3 of the total vocabularies; compounds decrease rapidly and 
coined words steadily increase. This is the period of maturity in comedy 
and tragedy. Shakespeare’s fourth group of ten plays includes three, viz, 
Timon of Athens, Pericles and Henry VIII which cannot be entirely from 
his pen, and four plays of this group are amongst the shortest in the 
canon. Plays vary from the 2,015 lines of Tempest to the 3,279 lines of 
Coriolanus, and vocabularies from 2,442 to 3,339 words; the average length 
is 2,723 lines and the average vocabulary 2,853 words—the highest for any 
of the groups. Once-used words amount to 2,030 words, equal to 7-1 per 
cent. of the total vocabularies. Compounds increase but are below the 
totals for the second group. Coined words are very numerous except in the 
three plays containing non-Shakespearean work. If we exclude the alien 
portions of these three plays from the count, we find that the percentage of 
one-play or peculiar words in the poet’s work during the fourth period 
equals 7-7 per cent., or the highest of any group. 

On comparing the results for the four periods represented by the four 
groups of plays we perceive there is little variation in the average length of 
plays in the last three groups, but the average vocabulary for each group 
shows a small but definite increase in size. This increase becomes more 
noticeable if we omit from the last group the three plays in which Shake- 
speare had only a share ; the remaining seven plays have an average length 
of 2,829 lines and their vocabularies average 2,987 words. They contain 
1,660 once-used words, equal to nearly eight per cent of the combined 
seven vocabularies. This great rise in the percentage of the words peculiar 
to each group of plays is a most important fact and helps to explain the 
poet’s development. His interest in words was always keen and grew 
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steadily to the end of his career. Before he wrote Hamlet he had under 
command an army of good words nearly fourteen thousand strong. As 
each new play was written, he drew from this army as many as he thought 
would give him the best service and strengthened his lines by adding 
several companies of fresh recruits. 

If we accept the classification of the plays made by the editors of the 
first folio and add Pericles to the list of comedies, we find that the fifteen 
comedies range in length from the 1,753 lines of Comedy of Errors to the 
2,925 lines of Winter’s Tale and average 2,445 lines, or about two hundred 
more than could be acted in the two hours allotted by the players for 
representation on the stage. Vocabularies average 2,523 words a play, and 
from this total no comedy differs by as much as five hundred words. 
Winter’s Tale is labelled a comedy, yet a play which is a stark tragedy to the 
end of the third scene of the fourth act can scarcely come within the most 
elastic definition of a comedy, merely because Autolycus makes us merry 
during the rest of the play which has a happy ending. Love’s Labour’s Lost 
has considerably more words than any of the remaining comedies, and has 
the greatest number of previously un-used words, but even these generous 
overflowings froin the poet’s brimming horn of plenty could not confer 
poetic or comic excellence on this play. Perhaps the poet had decided to 
discard some of the prevalent dramatic diction used by himself and his 
predecessors. If readers will compare the figures given for the length and 
vocabulary of The Tempest with those for any of his best comedies, they 
will realize that Shakespeare’s freshness and imaginative vigour continued 
undimmed to the last. 

His ten plays on themes chosen from English History, with the one 
exception of Richard III, vary narrowly from the mean length of 2,969 
lines, and each vocabulary keeps even closer to the average of 2,983 words. 
As a species, the Chronicle play ran to greater length than other plays; 
the longest play written by authors such as Marlowe, Peele, Greene, Hey- 
wood and others is on a subject drawn from the national annals. In 
Henry VIII we perceive a falling-off ; though longer than each of three of 
the earlier histories, it has a considerably smaller vocabulary. This de- 
ficiency is a result of composite authorship. Shakespeare contributes a 
little more than two-fifths, Fletcher nearly three-fifths of this play, but 
the respective vocabularies are almost exactly equal. Had Shakespeare 
written the whole play, the vocabulary would have had at least three 
thousand words. 

Shakespeare’s twelve tragedies vary most remarkably in length and 
vocabulary. There is a difference of nearly seventeen hundred lines 
between the lengths of the drastically abridged Macbeth and that of 
Hamlet, and of almost as many words between the 2,218 words of Julius 
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Ceasar and the 3,882 words of Hamlet. Averages of 2,952 lines and 2,980 
words per play are high and very close to those given for the chronicle 
plays. Julius Cesar has a smaller vocabulary than any other play of 
Shakespeare except Two Gentlemen and Comedy of Errors, which is seven 
hundred lines shorter. It has the lowest number of both peculiar and 
compound words and makes a contribution to the vocabulary of the poet 
smaller than that made by any other play except Pericles and Henry VIII ; 
both of these plays are only Shakespeare’s in part. These peculiarities are 
the more remarkable because it was written during a period when his 
invention was at his highest, his diction rich and vigorous, and his vo- 
cabulary profusely copious. During these five years Shakespvare added 
nearly 3,500 words to his vocabulary ; Fulius Cesar contributed no more 
than 140. I suggest that about 1598-9 he came for a time under the 
influence of Jonson and his theories of dramatic art and literary com- 
position. Possibly this explains the apologetic tone of the choruses, the 
unusual proportion of long speeches, and the super-abundant rhetoric 
we find in Henry V. Over a fourth of this play takes the form of speeches 
ranging from thirty to nearly seventy lines apiece, and sixty-eight per cent. 
of the verse consists of speeches of ten or more lines each. They anticipate 
Jonson’s own practice in Sejanus and Catiline. The diction of Julius Cesar 
represents, in my opinion, the result of an experiment, fortunately not 
repeated, of curbing the author’s natural exuberance of expression and 
restraining his fondness for metaphor and word-coining. ‘Pure and neat 
language, I love’, says Jonson, ‘yet plain and customary’. Custom with him 
meant ‘the consent of the learned’, among whom, it would seem, he did 
not count Shakespeare. He did not favour neologisms, and advised writers 
to choose ‘the eldest of the present and newest of the past language’. 
Hamlet, written a year or two after Julius Cesar, contains much the 
largest and most expressive vocabulary. Although he had written twenty- 
two plays and probably all his poems before it, he poured into this play 
more than six hundred fresh or previously un-used words; nearly four 
hundred of these were not used in any later play, and about one hundred 
and seventy of these fresh words make their first appearance in English 
literature. Macbeth is almost certainly the abridgment of a much longer 
play made by the actors for purposes of representation; there is little 
corruption, and, except for some interpolations in the later witch scenes, 
the text seems sound. There are many short lines, some of which leave the 
meaning obscure, much mislineation, some gaps in the narrative, and 
inconsistency in the action. Most significant is the unusual shortness of 
this play ; only Comedy of Errors and Tempest have fewer lines. If we omit 
Timon and Pericles as Shakespeare’s only in part, Macbeth falls in the 
centre of a group of eleven plays beginning with Hamlet and ending with 
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Winter’s Tale; Macbeth contains 2,084 lines and the ten others average 
3,141 lines a play. I do not think the actors interfered with the vocabulary 
of the portion retained; this is rich, vivid and plentiful, and contains 
almost as many words as Measure for Measure, which is longer by nearly 
six hundred lines. 

Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis and Rape of Lucrece have far more 
copious vocabularies than are to be found in any plays of equivalent 
length. Thus the 1,194 lines of Venus contain nearly as many words as the 
2,193 lines of Two Gentlemen, and the 1,855 lines of Lucrece more words 
than 3 Henry VI which is more than a thousand lines longer. Neither the 
Sonnets nor the Poems exhibit any such superiority of vocabulary. 

Length of a play mainly determines the size of the vocabulary. Shake- 
speare wrote eleven plays each of more than three thousand lines, and 
each of these has a vocabulary of not less than three thousand words. 
Except in Richard III the ratio of the number of lines to the number of 
words keeps close to unity in each of these long plays. Two other plays, 
viz., 1 Henry VI and 1 Henry IV reach three thousand words although less 
than three thousand lines in length. From Fulius Cesar onwards nearly 
every play has about a word for each line. Shakespeare commenced 
dramatist with a very large stock of words, and his tetralogy of York and 
Lancaster sets a standard which he fully maintained, if he did not lift it 
up a little, throughout his twenty years of play-making. 2 Henry VI 
(c. 1591) is shorter than Cymbeline (c. 1610-11) by nearly two hundred 
lines and has a vocabulary smaller by about a hundred words ; more than 
half this difference is due to the greater number of words peculiar to the 
later play. Similarly 3 Henry VI is of nearly the same length as Winter's 
Tale, which has 175 more words in its vocabulary,-but over half of this 
excess consists of words peculiar to the later play. Factors other than 
length, however, influence the number of words used, especially variety 
of theme, incidental episodes, characterization, and the amount of prose. 
In general a comedy has a smaller vocabulary than a tragedy or history of 
equal length. This is due partly to the circumstance that comedy must 
keep closer to the language of every-day life and partly to the fact that it 
moves ordinarily on a lower emotional plane. 

Two plays written in close sequence on similar themes may exhibit 
differences in the respective totals of their vocabularies much greater than 
the difference in length might suggest. 2 Henry VI presents many changes 
of theme and dramatic episodes in plenty ; the arrival of Margaret, Henry’s 
bride, in England, the quarrels between the turbulent and ambitious 
nobles, Elinor’s plots and treason, the love-making of Margaret and 
Suffolk, incidents such as the trial by single combat between the armourer 
and his apprentice, the hawking and conjuring scenes, the supper at which 
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York claims the throne, the detection of the impostor Simpcox, the arrest 
and banishment of Duchess Elinor, the downfall, arrest and murder of 
Duke Humphrey, the quarrel between Warwick and Suffolk, the banish- 
ment of Suffolk, his parting with Margaret, the death of Cardinal Beaufort, 
the murder of Suffolk, Cade’s rebellion, his success, fall and death, York’s 
return and open rebellion, the single combats in the first battle of St. 
Albans, and the early triumphs of the Yorkists. 3 Henry VI takes up the 
storyat the exact stage where the second part ends, and is a dreary chronicle 
of the brutal savagery and treachery incident to a protracted civil war. 
After the long Parliament scene during which Henry consented to dis- 
inherit his son, there are scenes in which York renounces his newly- 
sworn allegiance, and both he and his son Rutland are captured and 
murdered on the battle-field. Then follow preparations for continuing 
the civil war, the rival leaders meet and quarrel, and the bloody battle of 
Towton ends the reign of Henry VI. Warwick crosses to France, Henry 
is captured, Edward marries Elizabeth Grey, and a breach occurs between 
Warwick and Edward. Clarence deserts his brother, joins Warwick, and 
the two capture and imprison Edward. Henry VI is restored to the throne, 
Edward escapes from captivity, flies to Burgundy, collects troops and 
returns to England. Warwick is killed in the battle of Barnet, and Edward 
turns to attack Margaret who has invaded England. She is defeated at 
Tewkesbury, and is captured with her son Edward. He is stabbed by the 
royal brothers ; Gloster murders Henry, and the play ends with the realm 
at peace. I suggest that the substantial superiority of the vocabulary of 
2 Henry VI over that of 3 Henry VI is not due to the comparatively small 
difference in length, but is the direct consequence of the continual change 
of theme and the variety of episodes which the second part presents. 
Another pair of plays known to have been written in rapid sequence are 
the two parts of Henry IV. Reference to the table shows that the increase 
of length of 2 Henry 1V has carried with it a corresponding increase in the 
size of the vocabulary. Most of the chief characters in the first part, except 
Hotspur, Glendower and Mortimer figure in the sequel, but Shakespeare 
has almost doubled the number of the speaking parts. Among the new 
characters, the unnamed Chief Justice, Archbishop Scroop, Shallow, 
Silence, Davy, Pistol and Doll Tearsheet are the most important ; of these 
Shallow and Pistol became almost as popular as Falstaff. This is the only 
one of the histories and tragedies in which the comic element predomi- 
nated over the serious part of the play; there is more prose than verse. 
2 Henry IV is perhaps the only sequel which is not inferior to its first part. 
Totals of the words peculiar to each play or poem are given in the 
fourth column of the table; I shall hereafter use the word play instead of 
the phrase ‘play or poem’. Not one of these peculiar words was used by 
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Shakespeare in any earlier play, and not one recurs in any later play. 
Being fresh words, they increase the poet’s existing stock at the time of 
writing a new play and include most of the neologisms present in it. All 
told, they number more than 7,200 and amount to over forty per cent. of 
his vocabulary. They average 180 such words a play; but, as will be seen 
from the table, not one of his first eight plays has 180 peculiar words. For 
this group the average number, viz., 125, is much the lowest and, re- 
latively to length, does not much exceed the average of similar words 
found in the plays of his predecessors. For the next group of ten plays the 
average rises to 177 such words, for the third group to 206, and for the last 
group to 215 such words. If we remove from the last group the three plays 
in each of which another author’s hand is present, the average number of 
peculiar words in the seven genuine plays rises to 237 a play. 

Variations from play to play both in size of vocabulary and in the number 
of once-used words are frequently excessive ; the sub-division of the plays 
into four groups of ten tends to level these variations, and permits some 
important inferences to be drawn. 

(i) Shakespeare was continually changing portions of his vocabulary. 

(ii) Certain words, representing from three to over ten per cent. of the 
vocabulary of a play, were used only in that play, z.e., he discarded them 
after using them once or more in that play. 

(iii) He gradually increased, not the size of the vocabulary of a play, 
but the number of once-used words in the vocabulary. 

















Tasce II 
VOCABULARIES AND PECULIAR WORDS 
I II III IV V 
Non-Con- 
Name of Play Length in | Number of cordance Percentage 
Lines Words Words of IV to III 

1 Tamburlaine . > A 2,330 2,507 117 4°7 
2 Tamburlaine “ : 2,316 2,393 97 4°1 
Doctor Faustus . , , 2,080 2,110 85 4°0 
Jew of Malta . p i 2,410 2,204 96 4°4 
Edward II ‘ ‘ . 2,670 2,373 74 3°3 
Dido , " ; , 1,736 2,094 72 3°5 
Massacre at Paris. ; 1,263 1,431 45 3°1 
Spanish Tragedy ‘ ; 2,735 2,547 105 4'1 
Soliman and Perseda > 2,227 2,367 go 3°8 
Arden of Feversham . - 2,469 2,302 94 4°1 
Edward III. j ‘ 2,494 2,943 136 4°6 
Hero and Leander . : 832 1,598 63 3°9 
Lucan, Book, I . ’ Pig 694 1,483 55 3°7 
Ovid’s Amores . . é 2,518 2,809 207 7°4 
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I have added a second table which gives similar details for all Marlowe’s 
plays and poems, for one play of Kyd’s, and three of unknown authorship. 
Marlowe did not write long plays; all of them are tragedies, and on the 
title-pages are described as “Tragicall Discourse’, “Tragicall History’ or 
simply ‘Tragedy’. Both parts of Tamburlaine have rather full vocabularies 
for their size, but the vocabularies of his other plays tend to become smaller, 
because he did not insert enough fresh words in each of his plays. 

I have changed the term ‘peculiar’ to ‘non-concordance’ because the 
totals entered under column IV consist of words not in the concordances 
to Shakespeare’s works. His vocabulary is so large and comprehensive that 
all the main words used by Marlowe in his seven plays except the 586 
non-concordance words, are to be found in Shakespeare’s plays or poems. 
Actually the total of the non-concordance words in each of 2 Tamburlaine, 
Faustus, Few of Malta and Edward IT is a little greater than is set down in 
the Table, but Marlowe had a habit of repeating in two, three, four or 
even five plays such non-Shakespearean words as ‘aghast’, ‘antarctic’, 
‘anti-Christian’, ‘arctic’, ‘base-bred’, ‘basso’, ‘contributory’, ‘empyreal’, 
‘final’, ‘half-dead’, ‘hugy’, ‘inviolate’, ‘lustless’, ‘papal’, ‘piece-meal’, 
‘pro-rex’, ‘terrify’, ‘transitory’, ‘triple-headed’, etc. He also repeated in 
two or more of his plays such words as ‘darksome’, ‘eternize’, ‘footstool’, 
‘fruition’, ‘intrench’, ‘magnanimity’, ‘massacre’, ‘prejudice’ (vb), “un- 
resisted’, etc., which are found once only in Shakespeare. In consequence 
we find that thirty-seven of 209 words in 1 Tamburlaine which are either 
not in Shakespeare or are used only once by him are found in 2 Tambur- 
laine. Compare Shakespeare’s methods when he commenced playwright ; 
2 Henry VI has 259 words which are either peculiar to it or are found in 
only one other play, and only eleven of these are found in 3 Henry VI. 
Similarly 1 Henry IV has 364 fresh words, either peculiar to it or used in one 
later play ; of these 2 Henry IV uses twelve. Ever since Malone suggested 
that Shakespeare did not write the plays on Henry VI critics have been 
discovering reasons for ascribing them to Marlowe. It seems to me a 
sufficient refutation of such an ascription to state the simple fact that 
1 Henry VI is of almost the same length as Edward II but contains 600 
words more. Had Marlowe written a play of 3,075 lines on the subject of 
2 Henry VI, his vocabulary would not have exceeded 2,750 words, if we 
judge, as we must, on the figures given for his longest plays, Jew of Malta 
and Edward II. Kyd has no super-abundance of words; his Spanish 
Tragedy is four hundred lines longer than 1 Tamburlaine, yet has a vo- 
cabulary of much the same size. If Soliman and Perseda and Arden of Fever- 
sham be his, their vocabularies are in no respect superior to that of his 
one acknowledged play written for the public stage. Peele’s fondness for 
repeating phrases and lines is an unmistakable sign of a meagre stock of 
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words, whilst my careful examination of the language of Greene’s plays 
and poems does not suggest that he was capable of writing 2 Henry VI, 
Many critics find the hands of two or more dramatists in this play; 
evidently they assume that collaboration of two or more dramatists does 
not affect the size of the vocabulary. I have divided the vocabulary of Timon 
of Athens into two parts, and find that the half of the play ascribed to 
Shakespeare contains 530 words more than the half written by some 
unknown person. Had Shakespeare written a play of the same size at this 
time the vocabulary would have been between 2,800 and 2,900 words; 
Macbeth, which is over two hundred lines shorter, contains 2,652 words. 
If the unknown person had been the sole author he would have used 
between 2,000 and 2,100 words. Similar results have been obtained for 
subdivisions of The Shrew and Henry VIII. Consequently I infer that if 
any two or three of Marlowe, Greene, Peele, Kyd and Heywood had 
collaborated in writing 2 Henry VI the composite vocabulary would have 
been less than if Marlowe had been sole author. Critics who reject the 
authenticity of this play and Richard III, and ascribe them to Marlowe 
and Co., ought to answer this question: How comes it that in these plays 
and these plays alone he has the command of a far more copious 
vocabulary than is found in his acknowledged plays? 

Not much need be said of the totals given in the second table for 
Marlowe’s great poem and his two translations from the Latin except that 
they help to confirm the conclusion drawn from a study of his plays, viz., 
that his vocabulary was not overabundant. 

Poets and critics have vied in extolling the melody, beauty and per- 
fection of the wonderful poem, Hero and Leander; however few or many 
its words, this is Marlowe’s best piece of poetry. His poetic vocabularies 
are less copious than Shakespeare’s. Lucrece, a poem less than three- 
fourths the length of Marlowe’s translation of Ovid’s Amores, has a 
slightly larger vocabulary, whilst in Venus there are as many words as in 
Dido or Faustus. Nor does Marlowe compare with Shakespeare as a coiner 
of words. In Lucrece and Venus the 3,050 lines contain 42 new main words 
and 152 mew compounds ; in the 4,180 lines of Marlowe’s poems there are 
23 mew main words and 150 mew compounds. 
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CHARACTERIZATION IN JOHN FLETCHER’S 
TRAGICOMEDIES 


By EuGcene M. WaITH 


It was apparent to seventeenth-century critics, as it is to modern students 
of the drama, that John Fletcher introduced in his tragicomedies an un- 
orthodox method of handling character. Richard Flecknoe wrote in 1664 : 

Beaumont and Fletcher were excellent in their kinde, but they often err’d 


against Decorum, seldom representing’ a valiant man without somewhat of the 
Braggadoccio, nor an honourable woman without somewhat of Dol Common in 


her; ...1 
To Flecknoe this inconsistency in characterization is simply a lamentable 
error to be observed in the distinctive sort of drama in which ‘the twins’ 
excelled,? and many critics have since followed the same line of censure. 
Recently, however, a new attitude has been observable in Fletcherian 
criticism. For example, Miss Ellis-Fermor, who points out the subservience 
of character to situation in Beaumont and Fletcher, explains the incon- 
sistency of Leucippus in Cupid’s Revenge by the suggestion that 

. . . he is not a homogeneous and continuous human being, but a series of 

imperfectly associated groups of responses to the stimulus of carefully prepared 

situations.3 

According to this theory, inconsistency of character is a necessary con- 
comitant of the wide variety of situations which characterize this sort of 
drama. Miss Ellis-Fermor’s treatment of Fletcher’s sins against decorum 
is typical of the growing realization among critics that no single aspect of 
Fletcher’s technique may legitimately be isolated for praise or blame. His 
characterization, with its various striking peculiarities must be considered 
as a whole and must be considered in relation to other aspects of his 
technique—indeed, to the entire intention of his plays. 

The aim of this paper is to obtain a better understanding of Fletcher’s 
characterization by examining some of these relationships. Fletcher’s first 
important play, The Faithful Shepherdess (1608), is the logical one with 
which to begin such a study. It is a pastoral and is also explicitly moral 
(its theme is the power of chastity), but though in these respects it differs 
from any other play of his, yet it prefigures the tone, the structural pattern, 


1 Richard Flecknoe, ‘A Short Discourse of the English Stage’ (1664), Critical Essays of 
the Seventeenth Century, ed. J. E. Spingarn (Oxford, 1908-9), IT, 94. 

2 Because of the manifest difficulties of treating characterization in the collaboration 
plays, I have limited the discussion in this paper to plays written by Fletcher alone. I 
believe, however, that several of the observations which I have made would apply equally 
well to the tragicomedies written with Beaumont or Massinger. 

5 Una M. Ellis-Fermor, The Jacobean Drama (London, 1936), p. 208. 
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and the characterization of the succeeding tragicomedies. It is the address 
to the reader prefixed to this play which contains Fletcher’s famous 


definition of tragicomedy : 
. it wants deaths, which is inough to make it no tragedie, yet brings some 
neere it, which is inough to make it no comedie . . .1 


No source for the play is known, and it is presumed that Fletcher invented 
the plot ; he was therefore free to shape his characters exactly as he chose, 
The Faithful Shepherdess is the story of the misadventures of a number 
of shepherds and shepherdesses who represent different sorts of love. The 
play opens with a series of scenes in which the attitudes of the various 
characters are revealed. Clorin, the ‘faithful shepherdess’, the embodiment 
of chastity, comes to mourn at the grave of her beloved, to whom she has 
vowed eternal fidelity ; a crude satyr is so struck by her pure beauty that he 
gives her the fruit which he had been gathering for Pan. In another scene 
the noble love of Perigot and Amoret is shown and immediately contrasted 
with the bold, incontinent love of Amaryllis, who enters as Amoret leaves 
the stage, and courts Perigot, only to be firmly rejected. Completing the 
symmetry of the contrast, the next scene shows her plotting revenge on 
Perigot with the Sullen Shepherd, an equally incontinent: lover. Cloe, an 
embodiment of enthusiastic and indiscriminate lust, is presented in a scene 
in which she approaches three different types of lover: Thenot, who is an 
idealist and is even more of a contrast to Cloe than was Perigot to Amaryllis; 
Daphnis, who is a faithful lover, but so extremely simple that he is easily 
deceived ; and Alexis, who is thoroughly congenial with Cloe. 
_ All the types presented here are rigidly delineated according to ethical 
bent. Not only is each type an extreme example, but these extremes are 
emphasized by Fletcher’s method of presentation, which reveals each one 
in violent contrast to his opposite or strongly re-inforced by a similar 
extreme. The rest of the play is built around scenes in which the lustful 
characters oppose the chaste by means of infamous stratagems, only to be 
themselves vanquished in the end. Whatever overt instruction Fletcher 
intended thus hinges on the outcome of the play. But the interest of 
Fletcher’s play centres in the separate scenes of conflict, some of which I 
shall describe. 

To further her designs on Perigot, Amaryllis persuades the Sullen 
Shepherd to transform her into the likeness of Amoret. In this guise she 
accosts Perigot and commences to make love to him. Up to this time 
Amoret has steadily denied him the satisfaction of his passionate love and 
has thus kept him in torment, but we now see his torment increased a 


1 Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, Works, ed. Arnold Glover and A. R. Waller 
(Cambridge, 1905-12), II, 522. (All references to Fletcher are based on this edition. 
Since the acts are seldom divided into scenes, and the lines never numbered, I refer to 
volume and page.) 
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hundred-fold. For, as he is a chaste lover, he can only love Amoret so long 
as she behaves with a modesty suiting her chastity. ‘The spectacle of Amoret 
wooing him with ever-diminishing delicacy, railing finally against chastity, 
drives him to madness. Drawing his sword he threatens to commit suicide. 
Amaryllis pleads with him. He rushes forward, turning his sword against 
her, and is only prevented from killing her by the Sullen Shepherd, who 
intervenes to restore her to her own shape. 

In the scenes that follow Fletcher presents every conceivable complica- 
tion resulting from Amaryllis’s deception of Perigot. Amoret encounters 
him and, to her bewilderment, finds him so enraged against her that he 
strikes her with his sword. Somewhat later, when his mood has changed 
from anger to sorrow, Amaryllis finds him and is moved by repentance to 
confess her trick. To prove her story she offers to disguise herself again. 
While she is doing so, Perigot is plunged in even deeper sorrow for he 
believes he has killed Amoret, whom he now knows to be innocent. At this 
moment Amoret herself appears, but Perigot of course believes her to be 
Amaryllis in disguise. Amoret, puzzled by his distant manner with her, 
tries to please him by repeated assurances of her love. To Perigot this 
behaviour seems to be a horrible travesty of Amoret. His passion rises 
again to a peak, and in the name of his injured lady, he plunges his sword for 
the second time in her body. 

A curious sort of parallel to the Perigot-Amoret-Amaryllis situation 
is introduced in the story of Thenot’s love for Clorin, the ‘faithful shep- 
herdess’. Since his professions of love, noble as they are, conflict with her 
vow of utter fidelity, she decides to rid herself of his presence. She there- 
fore pretends to abandon herself to him and in this way so disgusts the 
chaste lover that, after expressing his disillusionment in stirring phrases, 
he leaves her. 

Now in these scenes it will be noticed that the issues are serious and 
strictly ethical. The characters are (or, in some cases, imagine themselves 
to be) extreme moral opposites, and the disguising of vice as virtue or the 
appearance of virtue as vice merely heightens the implicit contrasts in 
these situations by the irony of the juxtaposition. The basis of all the most 
dramatic scenes, whether the characters appear in their own forms or 
disguised, is an apparent antithesis between such abstractions as lust and 
chastity, fidelity and infidelity. 

To be sure, the interest derives largely from Fletcher’s portrayal of his 
characters’ painfully intense emotions, but the emotions in The Faithful 
Shepherdess could not be so intense if the characters expressing them were 
less extreme, nor could they have such serious implications if the characters 
were opposed on other than ethical grounds. 

The effects of such characterization may be observed from a slightly 
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different point of view with interesting results. The feelings aroused in the 
spectator by the scenes of The Faithful Shepherdess are not those ordinarily 
produced by either tragedy or comedy, nor are they a merely mechanical 
combination of the two. It is not only the fact that The Faithful Shepherdess 
‘wants deaths’ that distinguishes it from tragedy; it is not the fact that it 
‘brings some neere’ death that distinguishes it from comedy. The effect 
of each scene produces a curious blend of certain effects of tragedy and 
comedy—what Miss Ellis-Fermor singles out as the distinguishing 
characteristic of Fletcherian tragicomedy—its ‘middle mood’.! 

One feels sympathetically the torment of Perigot or, to a lesser degree, 
of Thenot, yet the very element of exaggeration in these characters which 
makes their torments acute, simultaneously removes Perigot and Thenot 
to a theoretical world remote from one’s own experience. The conflict is 
moving; yet it is a conflict between hypothetical persons—near-abstrac- 
tions. The esthetic perfection resulting from the delicate balance of these 
abstractions removes the conflict still further from reality, and, as a result, 
one seems to savour the emotion itself, as if in a pure state. The laws of 
cause and effect are of secondary importance-in this hypothetical world; 
and concern over the ultimate fate of a character thus becomes partially 
eclipsed by interest in the series of emotions which he is capable of pro- 
ducing. One enjoys the thrill of tragic horror without much fear of a tragic 
outcome. Fletcher’s method of creating and manipulating character makes 
possible this refined form of sensationalism. 


II 


I have stated that the total effect of The Faithful Shepherdess is different 
from that of tragedy or comedy, and it is different, too, from the effect of 
the sort of ‘mungrell Tragy-comedie’ to which Sidney objected, where 
‘Horn-pypes’ were matched with ‘Funeralls’.2 The ‘middle mood’ of which 
Miss Ellis-Fermor speaks is the new contribution of Fletcher. I do not 
propose to investigate here the extent of the influence of Italian critical 
theory upon Fletcher, for that ground has been covered by F. H. Ristine3 
and others. Guarini’s defences of tragicomedy were undoubtedly important 
in this connection, but the differences between Guarini’s and Fletcher’s 
productions are so great, as I shall show, that one is justified in looking for 
other influences as well. 
As long ago as 1910 Ristine made the interesting observation that 
. the stamp of actual tragicomedy perhaps finds its closest approximation 


during these years [1600-1610] among so-called satirical or realistic comedies, 
due to the tragic admixture that necessarily finds its way into such plays.‘ 

2 Una M. Ellis-Fermor, The Jacobean Drama, p 

2 Sir Philip Sidney, An Apologie for Poetrie, ed. 7 Chartes Collins (Oxford, 1907), p. 54- 
3 English Tragicomedy (New York, 1910), Chap. II, esp. pp. 33 ff. 4 Ibid., p. 98. 
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As examples, he cites Jonson’s Volpone and Marston’s Malcontent. Recently, 
O. J. Campbell has made a brilliant study of the effect of Jonson’s and 
Marston’s ‘Comicall Satyre’ upon Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida,' 
another play whose mixture of moods has puzzled the critics. Here, then, 
is a sort of drama being produced in the years just prior to The Faithful 
Shepherdess which will be worthy of consideration in any attempt to 
understand the new tragicomedy of Fletcher. 

Campbell points out that satire, under continual attack by the censors 
at the beginning of the century, took to the stage and there enjoyed some 
immunity. Jonson and Marston were the chief exponents of a new form of 
dramatic entertainment called ‘Comicall Satyre’, in which they attempted 
to exploit the popularity of the proscribed satire by adapting it to the stage. 
The theme of these plays frequently involves the contrast between a good 
satirist and a reprehensible one—the issue inevitably raised by the censors 
—and the dramatis persone consist in such satirists and their prey. Quad- 
ratus and Lampatho Doria are the good and bad satirists of Marston’s 
What You Will (1601), Macilente and Carlo Buffone of Jonson’s Every Man 
out of his Humour (1599). They act inevitably as commentators and also as 
important agents in the plot, their aim being to expose and reprove vice. 
Campbell’s achievement is to show how the evolution of a technique for 
presenting dramatically such a series of satirical portraits resulted in a type 
of dramatic structure and characterization whose influence on contemporary 
drama was extensive. 

Dramatic technique as it was known at the turn of the century had to be 
adapted in various ways to the requirements of satire. Characterization in 
Elizabethan comedy and tragedy was based on certain types, derived from 
- various literary traditions—notably, in the case of comedy, from Theo- 
phrastus and his imitators. Basically these types were, of course, simplifica- 
tions of various sorts of people frequently observed, but in the process of 
time the outlines of the types hardened, and fairly rigid rules of decorum 
were recognized in their portrayal. As Miss M. C. Bradbrook has pointed 
out,? the standards of characterization were of various sorts. They related 
in part to the ethical quality to be portrayed—lust, chastity, ambition ; in 
part to the age, and in part to the social position of the character. Kings 
should not behave or speak like their subjects ; old men should not behave 
or speak like boys. ‘For to worke a commedie kindely’, as Whetstone says 
in the dedicatory epistle of Promos and Cassandra,3 ‘grave olde men, should 
instruct : yonge men, should showe the imperfections of youth : Strumpets 
should be lascivious: . . .” The substitution of satirical types for those 


* Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, San Marino, California, 1938 
2 Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy (Cambridge, 1935), p. 54. 
1 — Whetstone, Promos and Cassandra (1578), A2”. 
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familiar on the stage meant carrying the process of simplification further 
yet. The character obsessed by one passion or distinguished by one 
mannerism—the ‘humour’ character—thus walks upon the stage.! He 
makes his first appearance in the plays of Jonson and Chapman even before 
the advent of ‘Comicall Satyre’, though clearly influenced by non-dramatic 
satire. In the completely satirical plays he is everywhere present, a figure 
less human than the conventional type-character, and so frequently dis- 
tinguished by some ethical bent that he reminds one of a character from a 
morality play. This sort of characterization is well exemplified in Cynthia’s 
Revels (1600), where Jonson bases his scheme in part upon Aristotelian 
ethics, and gives the attendants at Cynthia’s court such names as Hedon, 
‘voluptuous’, or Anaides, ‘shameless’. 

In order to present and censure these extreme types the playwright was 
obliged to devote his most important scenes to the revelation of their 
deformities and to the punishment inflicted upon them. The scenes of 
punishment naturally provided dramatic material: a character is ‘purged’ 
of his folly by some treatment (frequently a trick played upon him, as upon 
the characters in Classical comedy) which is at once painful for him and 
amusing to those friends who have gathered eagerly for the occasion. The 
scenes of exposition, on the contrary, constituted a difficult problem for 
Marston and Jonson, since not only must the peculiar folly of each character 
be revealed, but also the points of view of the satirists in the play must be 
clearly established. As a result, descriptions of character and comments on 
the action put in the mouths of the satirists form a dangerously large part 
of the scenes of exposition. Quadratus, in Marston’s What You Will, 
comments at length on the madness of the lover, Jacomo, and gives a 
satirical sketch of Simplicius Faber that is almost a ‘set piece’.2 Macilente, 
in Jonson’s Every Man out of his Humour, similarly comments on the 
miserly landlord, Sordido.3 Even where appropriate action illustrates the 
follies described by the commentator, the effect is that of a series of 
satirical character-sketches, acted out in the manner of charades. The 
movement of the play is decidedly hindered. 

The seriousness of this problem can only be appreciated when one 
recalls that, by the very nature of ‘Comicall Satyre’, an unusually large 


1 See Jonson’s definition of a ‘humour’ in the induction to Every Man out of his Humour 
(ll. 105-109): 
As when some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possesse a man, that it doth draw 
All his affects, his spirits, and his powers, 
In their confluctions, all to runne one way, 
This may be truly said to be a Humour. 
(All references to Jonson are based on the edition by C. H. Herford and Percy and Evelyn 
Simpson, Oxford.) 
? What You Will, I, i; 11, i, 44-64. (All references to Marston are based on the edition 
by A. H. Bullen, London, 1887 ) 3 Every Man out of his Humour, |, iii. 
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roportion of each play must be expository. Marston and Jonson, fully 
aware of this difficulty, experimented in their earliest plays with methods 
of condensing the exposition and of maintaining the interest in these slow- 
moving scenes. One extremely useful device was the careful selection of 
contrasting satirical types. In a scene of What You Will to which I have 
referred above,! Simplicius Faber, a foolish youth whose one aim is the 
imitation of gentility, accompanies the affected gallant, Lampatho Doria. 
As the two meet another gallant, Lampatho Doria’s extravagant language 
reveals his folly, and at the same time brings out the folly of Simplicius 
Faber, who praises every word. Quadratus comments on the relationship 
and is also, in his utter frankness, a contrast to Lampatho Doria. Similarly, 
in Cynthia’s Revels, Jonson introduces Asotus, a prodigal, would-be 
gallant, and Amorphus, the elegant traveller. ‘The commentator, Crites, 
refers to the complementary natures of the two when he asks himself: 

What ridiculous circumstance might I devise now, to bestow this reciprocall 

brace of butter-flies one upon another ?2 

In such scenes each humour assists the revelation of the other, exactly 
as in The Faithful Shepherdess, and the contrast is in itself interesting. The 
entire structure of Every Man out of his Humour is based upon the contrast 
between certain foolish sophisticates and their equally foolish imitators. 
Cynthia’s Revels and Poetaster (1601) have a somewhat similar arrangement, 
but in Cynthia’s Revels there is an even more rigid balance of character. 
Each courtier represents some sort of vicious tendency while the nymph 
with whom he is in love represents the false goal toward which he con- 
sciously or unconsciously tends: Hedon, ‘voluptuous’, pursues Philautia, 
‘self-love’ ; Anaides, ‘shameless’, pursues Moria, ‘folly’. Both courtiers and 
nymphs are revealed further in a masque where each is disguised as the 
virtue of which he is a perversion. Thus Hedon appears as Eupathes, 
‘enjoying good things’, and Philautia as Storgé, ‘allowable self-love’. The 
group of nymphs is, moreover, contrasted with the ladies of Cynthia’s 
court, who represent such virtues as honour and prudence ; and all of the 
vicious characters are contrasted with the critical commentators, of whom 
Crites is one. 

The technical principle of antithesis is to be seen in most of Jonson’s 
and Marston’s comedies, and most clearly in Jonson’s early ‘Comicall 
Satyres’, where he was evolving the technique best suited to his particular 
aims. However the circumstances may vary, the basis of the plays is the 
conflict between extreme types of character—vice against vice, or vice 
against virtue—and the memorable scenes are those in which this antithesis 
is used dramatically in the exposure or correction of vice. 

Yet the improvement of individual scenes left one great difficulty : how 

? What You Will, Il, i. 2 Cynthia’s Revels, I, iv, 76-8. 
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to avoid monotony of tone. Marston tried from the first to do so by alter- 
nating satirical scenes with romantic ones, but the result, in Fack Drums 
Entertainment (1600) and What You Will (1601), is a division of interest 
between two kinds of action which are never truly fused. 

Jonson’s experiments in tone and characterization are more original and 
are extremely interesting in connection with Fletcher’s characterization. 
In Poetaster (1601) Jonson includes among his characters the poet, Ovid, 
and his mistress, Julia, but instead of alternating satire and romance, like 
Marston, he combines the two. Ovid and Julia are lovers, yet because they 
entirely submit themselves to their passions, they represent the loose 
morality of the nobility and are therefore objects of satire in the play. Ovid 
is punished for a blasphemous parody of Jupiter’s amatory inclinations by 
being banished from Rome. Thus far Jonson’s treatment of him is similar 
to the treatment of other offenders. The scene of Ovid’s and Julia’s parting, 
however, is a departure from the pattern of previous satirical scenes. Ovid 
is not made ridiculous by his punishment; he appears more like a tragic 
hero. A highly emotional interview takes place in which the lovers voice 
their passionate love for each other and protest against the cruel fate which 
drives them apart. Julia’s professions of love and reminders of past embraces 
move Ovid to a romantic frenzy ; as she retires he falls upon his knees to 
kiss the ground where she stood.! 

O. J. Campbell is surely right in suggesting that Jonson is aiming here 
at a subtle variation of the satirical tone which he ordinarily uses for the 
castigation of the erring.” Instead of showing the moral reform of his 
victim, Jonson merely shows the effect of banishment on Ovid’s emotions. 
He uses Julia’s eagerness to bring out Ovid’s pathetic inability either to 
gratify or to subdue the passions she arouses. The result should be that the 
spectator’s interest is captured by the intense emotion displayed, while at 
the same time the complete domination of the character by passion is 
shown as reprehensible. 

The average spectator,3 however, is apt to overlook the criticism and 
consider Ovid as a sympathetic character. The reason for this misinter- 
pretation can be understood by examining the shift in point of view which 
Jonson’s conception necessitates. The characters are not changed. They are 
as extreme as the other satirical types, but the development of the emotional 
possibilities of their relationship involves the portrayal of the situation as 
they feel it—hence in part, at least, from their point of view. If, as in this 
case, their point of view is overemphasized, the spectator loses temporarily 
the point of view of the satirist, and Jonson’s purpose is defeated. Never- 

1 Poetaster, IV, ix. * Campbell, op. cit., pp. 127-8. 


3 The censure of Ovid would have been more apparent to the Elizabethan spectator, 
though I suspect that even he must have been confused by the portrayal of Ovid as a 


pathetic figure. 
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theless the parting of Ovid and Julia is in itself, apart from its function in 
the play, a fascinating scene. The satirical tone which lingers in the 
seemingly romantic situation produces a curious mixture, and if it is 
unconvincing satire, it is piquant romance. 

In Jonson’s next comedy, Volpone (1606), he wrote another scene in 
which he combined, this time with perfect taste, satire and romance. It is 
the scene in which Volpone attempts to seduce Celia, the wife of the 
jealous miser, Corvino, who has forced her into Volpone’s clutches in hopes 
of securing a legacy. Volpone courts Celia with a flow of passionate verse 
which includes the famous lyric, 

Come, my Celia, let us prove, 

While we can, the sports of love; . . .1 ; 
Later comes an enumeration of the exotic luxuries which Celia may have 
if she becomes his mistress. The poetry glitters with allusions to the wealth 
of Spain, Venice, Rome, and the Orient; it is the language so frequently 
used in the erotic poetry of the period. To give Volpone such language is 
to regard him as not just a degenerate and clever lecher; the critical 
aloofness of the satirical point of view is again modified by a trace of 
sympathy which derives from the very process of finding poetic expression 
for the emotions of the object of satire. 

In this scene from Volpone, however, there is no danger of missing 
Jonson’s satirical intention. In the first place, the verse itself, emphasizing 
material wealth at such length, checks the sympathy which it invites for 
Volpone.? In the second place, Volpone is much more clearly established 
as an object of satire in the minds of the audience than is Ovid, of Poetaster. 
And lastly, the protests of Celia, rising to a climax as Volpone threatens to 
force her, indicate clearly where our sympathy is mainly to be directed ; 
Celia’s innocence brings out Volpone’s moral turpitude. This scene 
succeeds, where the parting of Ovid and Julia fails, as a variant of the usual 
pattern of satirical scenes. A romantic—even a sensational—interest is 
added without blunting the effect of the satire. 

It is clear that in both of these scenes Jonson develops the emotional 
possibilities of the relations of his characters, and that in so doing he 
effects a more complex tone than in his other scenes—one which lies 
somewhere between the customary tones of satire and romance. Marston, 
in The Malcontent and The Dutch Courtesan (both 1604 or 1605), achieves 
somewhat comparable effects. I suggest that Fletcher saw in such scenes 


1 Volpone, III, vii, 166-7. 

* L. C. Knights has written very interestingly of the probable effect of this scene on the 
Jacobean audience in Drama and Society in the Age of Jonson (London, 1937), pp. 186-7. 
He says, in part: “The manner of presentation . . . suggests that the double aspect of the 
thing presented corresponds to a double attitude in the audience: a naive delight in 
splendour is present at the same time as a clear-sighted recognition of its insignificance 
judged by fundamental human, or divine, standards’, 
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as these sensational possibilities, and that his experiments in The Faithful 
Shepherdess and later tragicomedies may have grown out of his pre- 
decessors* experiments in dramatic satire. 

It was obviously possible to exploit the new mingling of feelings and to 
explore still further the emotions of unbalanced personalities like Ovid or 
Volpone, without adhering to the satirical purpose of Jonson. Poetaster 
had already shown how easily the technique of ‘Comicall Satyre’ could be 
varied to produce a scene barely recognizable as satire. The satirical 
exaggeration of one passion had there resulted merely in the increase of 
emotional tension. In order to show to the full Ovid’s weak submission to 
lust Jonson had contrived the scene of the lovers’ parting where Julia’s 
expression of her passion moved Ovid to more and more extreme pro- 
testations ; the result was an unusually erotic scene. By a similar failure to 
achieve the desired point of view Volpone’s attempted rape of Celia could 
have been made into melodrama, the more exciting because of the patho- 
logical extent of Volpone’s passion and because it is thus contrasted with 
the pathetic purity of Celia. 

To judge from Fletcher’s tragicomedies, it was precisely this sort of 
situation which interested him. He may have seen how easily it could be 
made the core of a new kind of drama which would appeal to the taste of 
Cavalier audiences more than the serious productions of Jonson. The 
abandonment of satire as the chief purpose would necessitate some change 
of treatment, and would, of course, produce a tone different from Jonson’s, 
though similar in being an intermediate tone, not entirely that of romance, 
and not that which was previously found in tragedy, comedy, or even 
tragicomedy. The technique for producing the effects of this new sort of 
drama could be achieved by a special development of Jonson’s (and to a 
lesser degree Marston’s) treatment of character. 

The Faithful Shepherdess, different as it is from any of Marston’s or 
Jonson’s plays,! shows the impact of this technique. If one compares it, for 
instance, with Guarini’s // Pastor Fido, the prototype of pastoral tragi- 
comedy,” the differences in technique (and hence in effect) are striking. 
Detailed comparison is not valuable, since the plots are so different, but 
the comparison of the general treatment of character reveals that Guarini’s 
characters are strictly modelled on conventional pastoral types, that their 
eccentricities are less dramatically presented, and that their complicated 
relations are not so thoroughly exploited. With a few exceptions, Guarini’s 
shepherds and shepherdesses do not represent different sorts of behaviour, 
as do Fletcher’s. To be sure, Corisca is a wanton shepherdess, rather like 


1 The Faithful Shepherdess was, however, picked out by Jonson for special praise and, 
at the end of his life, for imitation in The Sad Shepherd, his unfinished pastoral. 

2 Fletcher probably took his title from this play, though it cannot be considered a source 
for his plot or characters. 
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Amaryllis ; she is in love with a good shepherd who doesn’t love her, and she 
tries by various means to revenge herself. Silvio is a shepherd who prefers 
hunting to love, but is pursued and finally won by a loving nymph, Dorinda. 
The other Arcadian characters, however, are not distinguished by clearly 
defined attitudes toward love, nor by any ethical bent. Fletcher, as we have 
seen, characterizes his Arcadians according to an ethical scheme almost as 
rigid as one of Jonson’s. 

Such eccentricities as Silvio’s or Corisca’s are not revealed dramatically, 
but in dialogues or soliloquies reminiscent of non-dramatic pastorals. 
Fletcher reveals the character of Amaryllis by contrasting her with Perigot, 
much more in the manner of Jonson or Marston. 

Lastly, the relations between the characters are handled by Guarini in 
a manner utterly different from Fletcher’s. Corisca’s schemes are never 
used to produce scenes of sharp contrast between her and the noble 
shepherd whom she loves. Very few scenes in the play are based upon 
contrasts of character, and very few scenes emphasize the emotions of the 
entangled pairs of lovers. Guarini obviously aimed at different effects, 
emphasizing chiefly the fulfilment of a cryptic prophecy. The climactic 
scene of his play is the one in which the true identity of the hero is revealed 
and the misunderstanding of the prophecy thus removed. Fletcher’s 
emphasis on the emotions of morally opposed, extreme types is clearly not 
in this tradition; it bears a far closer resemblance to the tradition of 
Marston and Jonson.! 

Fletcher’s Island Princess (1621) is an interesting example of one of the 
later tragicomedies which shows clearly the influence of dramatic satire on 
the treatment of character. The play also shows how slight was Fletcher’s 
interest in the didactic purpose of satire. The story, which derives from a 
history by Argensola,? deals with the courtship of the Princess by a noble 

Portuguese, Armusia ; he overcomes numerous rivals, including one, Ruy 
Dias, whom the Princess at first prefers. The nephew of Ruy Dias, Piniero, 
is made by Fletcher into a much more important character than he is in 
the original story, and it is therefore highly significant that in the play he is 
used as a commentator, like Quadratus or Macilente. In the opening scene 
he gives satirical sketches of the princes who are courting the Princess, and 
when they appear on the stage he is again at hand to point out the conceit 
of one, the bravery of another, the subtlety of the third—qualities which 
they simultaneously display in appropriate actions.3 Both the conception 


* I do not mean, of course, that Guarini had no influence on Fletcher, but that, in this 
particular matter, Marston and Jonson had more. 
_ * Bartolome Leonardo y Argensola, Conquista de las Islas Malucas (Madrid, 1609). It 
is very likely that Fletcher used some translation—possibly one by de Bellan, called 
Histoire de Dias Espagnol et de Quixaire, Princesse des Moluques. 

3 Beaumont and Fletcher, Works, Cambridge ed., VIII, pp. 92-5, 100. 
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of the three suitors and the use of Piniero as commentator in presenting 
them are taken from the practice of the dramatic satirists. 
As Macilente not only comments on the follies of the characters but 
contrives ways to purge them of their folly, Piniero, in the third act, seeks 
to reform his uncle. Ruy Dias has determined to obtain the hand of the 
Princess by fair means or foul, and asks Piniero to have Armusia murdered. 
Piniero comments bitterly on the degradation of his uncle’s character 
under the influence of the passions of love and ambition, and also he vows 
to make his uncle honest if he can.! To accomplish this end he pretends to 
carry out the plot. Eventually, Ruy Dias perceives his own cowardice, and 
challenges Armusia to open combat. Piniero comments on his uncle’s 
‘conversion’.2 When Armusia defeats Ruy Dias but spares his life, at the 
end of the fourth act, the conversion is complete, and Ruy Dias says to 
Piniero : 
You teach well Nephew, 
Now to be honourabl[e] even with this Gentleman, 
Shall be my business, and my ends his.3 

Ruy Dias has been purged of cowardice. 

But if it is apparent that the substance of the story of Ruy Dias as well 
as the method of handling it derive from dramatic satire, it is equally 
apparent that the chief emphasis of Fletcher’s play falls elsewhere. The 
conversion of Ruy Dias is merely an incident in the history of Armusia’s 
difficult courtship of the Princess; Ruy Dias is important only as a com- 
petitor, and his cowardice is contrasted with Armusia’s nobility. As soon as 
Ruy Dias is out of the way, the schemes of another rival, the Governor of 
Ternate, are developed, and once again a moral issue is introduced. The 
Governor, disguised as a Moorish priest, points out that since Armusia is 
a Christian, his marriage to the Princess would be an affront to the gods. 
Another obstacle is thus thrown in the hero’s way and several scenes 
develop the opposition of heathenism to Christianity. The Princess is 
converted and prepares to die with Armusia for her new faith, but then the 
trickery of the Governor is discovered, and the whole issue is dropped. 
The lovers prepare to be married amidst the congratulations of the 
heathen, who remain heathen (with the exception of the Princess), though 
they seem to lose their antipathy to Christians. 

Fletcher is interested in such problems only to the extent that they can 
contribute to the effectiveness of his situations. The Christian-versus- 
heathen issue serves to sharpen the opposition of the Governor to Armusia, 
just as the problem of Ruy Dias’s morality sharpens his opposition to 
Armusia ; both are introduced when they are needed and then dropped. 


t Beaumont and Fletcher, Works, Cambridge ed. big p. 127. 
2 Ibid., p. 145. 3 Ibid., p. 152. 
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Thus the technique of the satirists is applied to the handling of characters 
in individual situations even though the intention of the satirists is 


abandoned. 
III 


The treatment of character in the tragicomedies of Fletcher’s maturity, 
though at first it seems very unlike that in The Faithful Shepherdess, is in 
fact a logical development of his early technique. The plots are far more 
exciting, based on Spanish or Italian romances, which furnished disguises, 
extraordinary situations, machinations, and unexpected reversals of 
fortune—in short, the sort of plot usually associated with Fletcherian 
tragicomedy. Fletcher shows enormous skill in dramatizing these stories. 
His expositions are masterly ; the transitions from one incident to another 
are made smooth by a sufficient suggestion of motivation to secure a 
‘willing suspension of disbelief for the moment’ ; and the effect of smooth- 
ness is increased by the flexible rhythms of the dialogue, which suggest 
actual conversation and are largely responsible for the life-like appearance 
of the characters. To look beneath the polished surface of any of these 
plays, however, is to discover that the characters are ‘as extreme and 
basically almost as abstract in their conception as those in The Faithful 
Shepherdess, and that almost every important scene is based upon the 
conflict between a pair of these extreme characters. 

An analysis of the operation of these principles in the later tragi- 
comedies will provide an answer to the riddle of Fletcher’s inconsistency 
in characterization and will lead to a further understanding of his artistic 
powers. The scene in the fourth act of The Humorous Lieutenant (1619) 
in which the lovers, Demetrius and Celia, have their tempestuous mis- 
understanding! recalls immediately the misunderstandings in The Faithful 
Shepherdess caused by Amaryllis’s deception of Perigot, or Clorin’s 
deception of Thenot. Demetrius, whose one characteristic is honour, has 
been falsely informed that Celia is untrue to him. The shock of the news 
drives him to the verge of madness, but when Celia enters, he subdues the 
violence of his feelings and merely addresses her coldly with a series of 
cryptic insults. Celia suspects that there has been foul play, but announces 
in an aside that she will plague her lover : 

I must now play the knave with him, though I dye for’t, 
*Tis in my nature.? 
She therefore encourages his jealousy by pretending that the accusations 
are just. Demetrius becomes passionately angry, denouncing her with all 
the fury of the disillusioned idealist. At this point Celia perceives that she 
has gone too far, and confesses that she has merely been teasing him, but 
1 Beaumont and Fletcher, Works, II., pp. 355-9. 2 Ibid., I1., p. 356. 
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now he refuses to believe her. He continues his denunciations until Celia, 
in turn, becomes indignant at his treatment of her, and takes the offensive 
with a denunciation every bit as passionate as his. The tables are turned, 
and Demetrius sues in vain for peace. When Celia leaves, he relapses into 
a melancholy presently made even more unbearable by the knowledge that 
she is blameless. 

There is just enough suggestion of a psychological explanation to make 
this scene credible for the moment. For this reason it does not seem so 
forced as the series of scenes in The Faithful Shepherdess to which I have 
compared it ; yet it contains within itself almost as many sudden changes, 
as many extravagant consequences of an original misunderstanding. 
Again, to obtain the full emotional effect of the situation, Fletcher has 
drawn his characters as extreme types. Demetrius’s nobility is as exag- 
gerated as Perigot’s; Celia’s chastity is as unassailable as Amoret’s. The 
hero and heroine are perfectly matched, and, therefore, once there is a 
misunderstanding, they are perfectly intolerant of each other, behaving 
like exact opposites. 

The handling of the characters in this situation is sufficiently similar to 
that in The Faithful Shepherdess to explain readily the similarity of the 
effects; yet there is one important difference—the effects of several 
scenes in The Faithful Shepherdess are here produced in rapid sequence 
in one scene. In The Faithful Shepherdess he was free to group and 
regroup his large cast of characters in as many scenes as he chose, but 
with the sort of story he used in The Humorous Lieutenant he did not have 
such freedom. He was therefore forced to compress a great deal into one 
scene. But in concentrating on two characters, how was he able to produce 
the variety of conflicts which had distinguished The Faithful Shepherdess? 
The answer to the question involves one of the hall-marks of Fletcher's 
dramatic technique. 

We have noted that the misunderstandings in the scene from The 
Humorous Lieutenant are prolonged by Celia’s perversity, and this observa- 
tion provides the necessary clue. With a smaller cast of characters, Fletcher 
gave the important ones, in addition to their chief ethical characteristics, 
one or two other traits to be made use of on certain occasions. The result 
is not well-rounded characters, but somewhat incongruously many-sided 
ones. Sometimes, as in the scene in The Humorous Lieutenant, there is a 
minimum of motivation for the appearance of a particular trait, yet, in- 
variably, the scene becomes more effective through the use of it. The 
antithesis of Demetrius to Celia is greatly sharpened by her affectation of 
licentiousness. Fletcher therefore draws from the assortment of traits 
which he has given a character the one which best fits that character for the 
situation at hand. Since Fletcher’s situations depend so largely upon 
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contrast, his problem is to alter the two protagonists of a scene so that they 
present the appearance of opposites. 

The principle which appears to underlie the treatment of Celia’s 
character here can be seen operating in almost all of Fletcher’s tragi- 
comedies. It explains the lack of consistency of which Flecknoe com- 
plained, and it fits the description given by Miss Ellis-Fermor. Since it is 
impossible to understand Fletcher’s methods by looking at isolated scenes 
as we have heretofore done, it will be helpful to examine one entire play, to 
see there how Fletcher makes use of the antithesis of extreme type- 
characters, and how this practice frequently leads him to alter his characters 
from scene to scene in accordance with the needs of the situation. 

A Wife for a Month is a typical Fletcherian tragicomedy, licensed in 
1624,! the year before Fletcher’s death. The opening scene reveals 
Frederick, the King, requesting his courtiers to retire so that he may speak 
privately with his counsellor, Sorano. The courtiers, as they leave, whisper 
their immediate suspicion that this is ‘some she-business’, and hope that 
their wives are safe. In the first twenty lines the chief characteristic of the 
King is thus given. To the knowledge that he is a lecher is soon added the 
knowledge that Sorano is a pander, as he consents without demur to bring 
his sister, the chaste Evanthe, or, indeed, any member of his family, to 
Frederick. He urges the King to give no thought to the Queen, ‘a good, 
sweet lady’, who would never be angry. In any case, is not the King’s least 
whim a law? In a moment Evanthe is brought on, and the King, encour- 
aged by Sorano, loses no time in making advances. But in the presence of 
Lust and Ambition,? Chastity stands forth boldly, impregnable to the 
assaults of either. Evanthe reminds the King of his duty to the Queen, 
whom she serves; she discourses passionately on honesty, piety, loyalty, 
and love, ending with the assertion : 

I had rather be a Leper, and be shun’d, 

And dye by pieces, rot into my grave, 

Leaving no memory behind to know me, 

Than be a high Whore to eternity.3 
Frederick and Sorano conclude from her speeches that she must have a 
lover; otherwise, argues Lust, why would she turn down so princely an 
offer? 

The balance of characters in this scene gives place to a different sort of 
balance when the Queen enters, looking for the King. The moment she sees 

* For a discussion of whether there was an earlier performance see E. H. C. Oliphant, 
The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher (New Haven, 1927), p. 148. 

* Sorano appears, in some of his speeches to the King, to be the personification of 
flattery, but ambition is his guiding principle, and flattery the means to his ends. He 
cautions Evanthe in this scene to be ‘wise’ and make the most of this offer, which is the best 


she will ever get. Advancement is obviously the criterion. (Beaumont and Fletcher, Works, 
V, pp. 4-6.) 3 Ibid., V, p. 7. 
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Evanthe she suspects that the King is about to have a new mistress, and 
Evanthe, for some time, cruelly encourages her suspicion. When the 
Queen begins to weep, however, Evanthe drops her pose and, on her knees, 
protests her loyal devotion. The Queen then addresses her as ‘true friend’ 
and ‘virtuous bud of beauty’, and the two chaste ladies leave together in 
perfect accord. Already the principle of variation can be seen. Evanthe has 
no purpose in torturing the Queen by pretending that she has succumbed 
to the King’s entreaties, but the pathetic plight of the Queen is more 
touchingly revealed by pitting her innocence against assumed cruelty and 
immodesty. 

The courtiers now return to complete the exposition with the informa- 
tion that Frederick’s older brother, Alphonso, is the rightful king, but that, 
because of a mysterious illness, he is confined to a monastery. The courtiers 
also serve the function of satiric commentators on the corruption of the 
times, which might have been checked if Alphonso had reigned. Frederick 
and Sorano enter to give further illustration of the corrupt life. They have 
obtained Evanthe’s private belongings, among which is a verse letter from 
Valerio, protesting his love to her in extravagant terms, and concluding 
with the words, 

To be your own but one poor Month, I’d give 
My Youth, my Fortune, and then leave to live.1 

As Valerio is sent for, Evanthe enters, cursing her servant, Cassandra, 
for surrendering the fatal papers. Cassandra replies impudently, and her 
mistress is stimulated to such an outburst of vituperation that Frederick 
intervenes with the appropriate question : ‘Has your young sanctity done 
railing, Madam . . .?” Railing it is, and not merely the rebuke of a 
betrayed heroine ; yet the outrage is made more dramatically effective by 
being presented violently and therefore Evanthe becomes for the moment 
any citizen-housewife cursing at the proverbially stupid and impudent 
servant. The relationship between Impudence and Chastity is brilliantly 
expressed at the expense of the decorum which would ordinarily, on the 
stage, distinguish the behaviour of the courtly heroine from that of the 
housewife. 

It is worth noting that the necessary suggestion of consistency is supplied 
here by the persistence of the abstract quality of chastity. The language 
used is more nearly appropriate to the militant aspect of chastity itself 
than to a young girl embodying that quality. Some, though by no means 
all, of Fletcher’s sins against decorum can thus be explained by a con- 
sideration of the underlying abstractions, the various aspects of which are 
brought out by means of various contrasts. 

The King’s servants now lead Valerio in to hear what punishment he is 

* Beaumont and Fletcher, Works V, p. 11. 2 Ibid., V, p. 13. 
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to suffer for loving Evanthe. The King rules that Valerio shall be held to 
the extravagant promise made in his love poem—that he shall marry 
Evanthe, live with her one month, and then be executed. If, by that time, 
she cannot find another man to marry her on the same terms, she is also to 
die. Valerio unhesitatingly announces that fortune could not have pointed 
out to him a nobler and straighter path to honour, that Evanthe’s love is all 
that he lives for, and that her love is a paradise which no man could deserve 
to enjoy for long. The attitude expressed here is that of the impossibly 
noble hero, the embodiment of honour, who sacrifices himself for his 
principles ; yet one cannot help noticing that Valerio’s goal is the enjoy- 
ment of Evanthe’s embraces. In thus dedicating himself he is in reality 
similar to Jonson’s Ovid or to Alexis in The Faithful Shepherdess, portrayals 
of complete sensuality. Of course the audience is not intended to see him in 
this light, and Fletcher presents him in such a way that he appears more 
like Perigot, but it is important for the critic to see in this first depiction of 
his character the blend of disparate elements. The use Fletcher makes of 
the combination will soon be evident. 

I have analyzed the first act of the play at some length. In the remaining 
acts I shall limit my discussion to the more important scenes. In the second 
act Evanthe is shown receiving encouragement from the Queen, who tells 
her that if she appears to welcome her fate the King may relent, and that, 
in any case, death with honour is a blessing to be hoped for. Immediately 
following this scene is one in which Frederick is encouraged by Sorano, 
who promises to procure Evanthe after all, if the King will grant him 
sufficient power. The two scenes are almost exact parallels and the contrast 
between characters is not within the scene, but is carried from one scene 
to another: Evanthe, fortified by virtuous counsel, is balanced against 
Frederick, fortified by wicked counsel. 

Toward the end of the act Valerio appears, talking in the same manner 
as before. He is assuring the courtiers that the King has honoured him, and 
once again he speaks of the infinite pleasure he anticipates in Evanthe’s 
embraces, as a prelude to which he invites his friends to have a ‘rouse 
before we go to bed . . . a lusty one, t’will make my blood dance . . .”! 
Even more conspicuously than before, the impression of Valerio as a 
sensualist is balanced, if not outweighed, by the impression of his nobility ; 
for he declares that death is far better than old age, when both the body and 
the mind disintegrate and precious honour is lost. To reinforce this 
impression the courtiers are shown as somewhat hesitant to renounce the 
joy of life. Against a background of such timidity Valerio’s bravery stands 
out in his alliterative reply to one of them : ‘I would not live to learn to lye 
Cleanthes’.? 


t Beaumont and Fletcher, Works V, p. 24. 2 IJbid., V, p, 24. 
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The third act informs us that Alphonso, the rightful king, is in a death- 
like coma and that Sorano plots to make away with him, but the act is 
chiefly concerned with the new complications of the wicked plot against 
Valerio and Evanthe. As Valerio is gloating over his prospects, ‘hot with 
wine’, by his own admission, and ‘lustily warm’, Sorano enters. His appear- 
ance immediately brings to the surface Valerio’s nobility, which manifests 
itself in a virtuous condemnation : 

Go glory in thy mischiefs thou proud man, 

And cry it to the world thou hast ruin’d vertue; 

How I contemn thee and thy petty malice ! 
Thus the good Christian addresses the Devil. 

After this speech, however, comes a powerful reaffirmation of Valerio’s 
sensuality, and now, for the first time, the reason for emphasizing this 
trait becomes clear. Sorano informs Valerio that, by order of the King, if 
he more than kisses Evanthe during their month of marriage, she will 
instantly be killed, and that if he gives the true reason for his abstention, 
they will both be killed. From the peak of joy Valerio is hurled to the 
depths of anguish ; he asserts that the marriage with these conditions is the 
worst punishment that could possibly have been devised. Only by stressing 
Valerio’s anticipation of the joys of the marriage-bed could Fletcher bring 
out the horror of the story’s central situation; Perigot would not be 
affected by the restriction to the extent that Valerio is. Fletcher’s practice 
here is the exact reverse of that of the satirists ; yet it is calculated to produce 
a very similar effect. Jonson carefully devises the banishment of Ovid as 
the most appropriate punishment for his sensual love of Julia; Fletcher 
emphasizes the sensuality of Valerio in order to fit him for his punishment. 
In both cases the ironical appropriateness of the penalty is the desired 
effect. The nature and aims of ‘Comicall Satyre’ demanded an extreme 
form of ‘poetic justice’, and the scenes of punishment were often highly 
dramatic. The situation in A Wife for a Month was probably given to 
Fletcher in his source,? but by handling it as he does, he gives it the 
heightened dramatic effectiveness of some of the best of Marston’s or 
Jonson’s scenes. 

Soon after his interview with Sorano, Valerio encounters the King, who 
taunts him by wishing him a good night. Valerio momentarily rebels, 
threatening to disobey the orders, but the King, reminding him of the 
penalty, again wishes him a good night, and leaves. Valerio says bitterly : 

But for respect to her and to my duty, 
That reverent duty that I owe my Soveraign, 


Which anger has no power to snatch me from, 

The good night should be thine; good night for ever.3 
t Beaumont and Fletcher, Works V, p. 28. 
2 The source of the play is, however, unknown. 
3 Beaumont and Fletcher, Works, V, p. 33. 
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Like Amintor of The Maid’s Tragedy, he is caught between passion and 
loyalty, and it is typical of Fletcher to present both in an extreme form. 
We have seen, and we shall see again, what Fletcher makes of Valerio’s 
sensuality. Here it is apparent that Valerio’s nobility has several uses. In 
this scene, and throughout the play, it makes him a sympathetic character. 
But of course he need not be so intensely noble to be sympathetic. If, 
under these circumstances, he should give way to passion and revenge 
himself upon the King, he still might have the qualified sympathy which 
an audience gives to a revenger-hero like Vendice in The Revenger’s 
Tragedy, but such an action, with its inevitable tragic consequences, 
would destroy the tragicomic formula. Valerio’s noble loyalty is essential 
to the type of play in which he exists. But above all Valerio must be 
extremely noble so that his relationship with the villains, Frederick and 
Sorano, may be realized in as striking a manner as possible. This basic 
contrast must be preserved by showing Valerio, as he is shown above, to be 
as white as Frederick and Sorano are black. 

In the scenes at the end of the third act Fletcher presents the situation 
for which he has so carefully prepared—the wedding-night of Valerio and 
Evanthe. The relationship of the lovers and, especially, the strange plight 
of Valerio, present possibilities for the emotional and sensational scenes in 
which Fletcher specializes, and one is tempted to guess that these possi- 
bilities were what drew him to the story. The treatment of Evanthe in these 
scenes is interesting and reminiscent of the earlier treatment of Valerio. 
When she is brought to her bed by the Queen and other ladies, with 
Valerio looking on, she speaks incessantly of ‘the lawfull sweets’ of the 
marriage-bed, the thought of which so transports her that she no longer 
thinks of the tragic shortness of her marriage. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that such speeches are nicely calculated to increase Valerio’s 
agony. After the others leave the stage, the chaste Evanthe manifests even 
greater eagerness in her behaviour toward Valerio. She immediately urges 
him to come to bed and offers to undress him. When he makes evasive 
replies, suggesting that he is ill, she promises to make him well ; when he 
says that he loves her ‘above the bent of base desire’, she replies that lawful 
love is no sin, and again offers to undress him. When he continues to talk 
about the sin of passion, she grows angry and tells him that, unless he is 
impotent, he obviously must have a mistress. At this he tells her, amidst 
tears, that he is indeed impotent. Evanthe, after lamenting her fate, resigns 
herself nobly with the words : 


All fond desire dye here, and welcom chastity, 
Honour and chastity, do what you please Sir. 


I have described the scene at length in order to show how far Fletcher 
1 Beaumont and Fletcher, Works V, p. 39. 
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goes from the conventional portrayal of the chaste heroine. The depiction 
on the stage of such immodesty is much more suggestive of Temptation 
thanof Chastity, for one must keep in mind that however possible Evanthe’s 
behaviour might be if we considered her as an actual person, it does not 
fit the expectations we have of her as a stage heroine. Fletcher has even 
emphasized Evanthe’s modesty in earlier scenes,! where the Queen and 
Sorano refer to it, yet here it is non-existent. It is this sort of shock that 
Flecknoe expressed when he said that even an honourable woman in 
Fletcher’s plays seemed to have ‘somewhat of Dol Common in her’. 

Yet the effectiveness of the scene is undoubtedly increased by treating 
Evanthe as Fletcher does. Her eagerness is the exact counterpart of 
Valerio’s forced inaction ; his emotional torment could not be fully depicted 
if Evanthe were as passive as St. Cecilia’s husband, when he received the 
news of his wife’s determined virginity. It is necessary that Valerio, like 
Ovid, should be urged on, so that his inability to respond may be shown. 
Once again, the inconsistency in behaviour is brought about by the scheme 
of realizing a scene in terms of a contrast between the two characters 
involved. 

The opening scene of the fourth act reveals Sorano’s attempt to poison 
Alphonso, but before we see the effects of the fatal draught, we are returned 
once more to the main plot. In this act the contrast between the virtue 
of Valerio and Evanthe and the villainy of Frederick and Sorano is made 
sharper than ever before. The King calls in Valerio to gloat over him and 
receives a noble rebuke. When the King attempts to bribe Valerio to 
surrender Evanthe temporarily upon reprieve of the death-sentence, 
Valerio’s honour is emphasized by his pretence of acceding to the King’s 
demands. Just as Frederick imagines that the deal is arranged, Valerio 
dramatically emerges in his true colours and again rebukes the King. It will 
readily be seen that this is not an example of the sort of inconsistency of 
behaviour observed elsewhere in the play, for the underlying contrast 
between honour and dishonour is the basis of the entire scene and is 
unchanged by Valerio’s affectation of venality. Immediately after this 
scene is a parallel one in which Evanthe’s maid, sent by the King, tempts 
her to become Frederick’s mistress. Like Valerio, she pretends to listen to 
. the arguments only to turn suddenly on Cassandra with a virtuous rebuke. 
As in a previous scene, Evanthe’s castigation of her servant resembles the 
railing of a virago : 

If e’r I see thee more, 

Or anything that’s like thee, to affright me, 

By this fair light I'll spoil thy Bawdery, i 
I'll leave thee neither Eyes nor Nose to grace thee.? 





1 Beaumont and Fletcher, Works V, pp. 6, 8. 2 Ibid., V, p. 50. 
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Frederick now comes to tempt Evanthe further by telling her a half-truth 
—that he ordered Valerio to abstain from her or be killed. The King 
cunningly suggests that Valerio has probably pretended to be impotent, 
and for a moment Evanthe’s faith is shaken. As the King continues to heap 
infamy upon her lover, however, she recovers herself and delivers to 
Frederick the third virtuous reproof that he has received in succession 
withinthe act. Heretires, muttering. It is significant that Evanthe’s language 
here is quite free of the undignified railing she addresses to her servant, 
though the intensity of feeling is greater. Chastity rebukes Lust with a 
certain dignity, but when Impudence extols the rewards of an unchaste life, 
Chastity expresses scorn as well as anger. In Evanthe’s scenes with 
Cassandra, therefore, Fletcher varies his heroine’s speech and behaviour to 
indicate this special relationship and avoid the monotony of a series of 
similar scenes in which Virtue reproves Vice. The fact that Cassandra is 
Evanthe’s servant suggests the tone for the scenes in which they are 
together, and the result is that in Cassandra’s presence Evanthe is more 
the angry mistress than the insulted heroine. 

The last scene of the act shows the two lovers again as Evanthe tells 
Valerio of the King’s accusation. Valerio answers her truly that it was to 
save her that he lied about himself, and it appears that a complete under- 
standing is imminent. Fletcher gives the scene a dramatic turn, however, 
by introducing a new development. Evanthe, instead of praising Valerio 
for his nobility, reproves him bitterly for not having realized that she 
would prefer death to a life without his love. She wishes she had married a 
veritable eunuch rather than a cowardly liar. Thus Fletcher contrives a new 
antithetical relationship between the lovers, though patterned upon the 
previous one. In each case he gives Evanthe a quality that will contrast 
with Valerio’s forced reticence: in the earlier scene he made her eager 
almost to the point of shamelessness ; in this scene he shows her so aggres- 
sively noble that she excels Valerio in bravery. Valerio is again reduced to 
tears and urges her to continue chiding him, that he may learn true nobility 
of her. At this Evanthe melts, begging his forgiveness. The tempestuous 
misunderstanding between the lovers is once more ended, and this time a 
reconciliation takes place. They have just vowed to consummate their love 
despite the King, when soldiers enter to seize them both, informing them 
that, by a new command, their sentence is to be executed the following 
day. The lovers receive the news with noble fortitude. 

The fifth act deals mainly with the counter-plot which results in the 
surprise-ending of the play. The poison given to Alphonso has resulted in 
a miraculous cure, and, with the aid of the monks and certain army officers, 
he plots to seize the throne from his younger brother. In the meantime 
— is made to ask for another man to marry her for a month, and 

1 
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Valerio, released by the guards, disguises himself as a suitor. The final 
show-down between the forces of good and evil is timed to occur at the 
moment when Valerio agrees to take Evanthe as his wife ; Frederick is so 
angry to see her saved from death that he orders the stranger to be taken 
into custody, but, at a signal, the bells of the castle are rung and Alphonso 
enters with the guard to take Frederick and Sorano prisoners. The Queen 
and Evanthe kneel before Alphonso to beg for the lives of Frederick and 
Sorano, and the new king sentences them to live in the monastery, there to 
repent their evil ways. Thus virtue is shown to be merciful in its triumph. 
This aspect of virtue is further emphasized when Frederick freely con- 
fesses his unbounded sins and asks that when he has had time to repent, he 
should suffer ‘the deepest blow of Justice’. Only Sorano remains un- 
repentant and he alone is barred from the celebration of the nuptials of 
Valerio and Evanthe, the preparations for which close the play. 


IV 


The plot of A Wife for a Month is similar to that of many seventeenth- 
century plays. Yet the play has a number of distinctively Fletcherian 
characteristics,! which result from the methods of characterization which 
we have been considering. This tragicomedy seems to depend more upon 
a series of responses to its wide variety of situations than upon a response 
to one basic situation ; the very number of situations is striking. It is only 
by manipulating the characters rather freely that Fletcher is able to exploit 
the possibilities of the many turns of the plot, for, as we have seen, the 
pattern of the Fletcherian situation is an issue toward which two characters 
assume diametrically opposed attitudes. Fletcher’s disregard for decorum 
and consistency is a means of achieving the succession of antitheses upon 
which the effect of his tragicomedy depends. 

Another distinctively Fletcherian characteristic of A Wife for a Month is 
a certain quality which is difficult to define but which is, perhaps, best 
described as a mood neither entirely tragic nor comic. One’s response, 
as to The Faithful Shepherdess, is mixed. One participates in the anguish 
of the noble lovers, who are placed, like the protagonists of tragedy, in a 
horrible dilemma ; yet certain considerations, not wholly conscious, modify 
this sympathetic participation. The exaggerated horror of the lovers’ 
plight and the exaggerated attitudes of the lovers suggest that each situation 
is hypothetical—as if the author had said, ‘Let us, for the sake of the 


1 Fletcher exerted a great influence on his contemporaries. What I call ‘Fletcherian 
characteristics’ will therefore be found not only in plays of which Fletcher wrote a part or 
all, but even in plays in which he had no hand. No author writing before Fletcher’s time 
produced the effects of which I speak. 
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argument, pose this problem in the most extreme form possible’. Also, the 
fact that the lovers behave at times with such curious inconsequence 
suggests that these are characters who live only in isolated moments and 
not continuously from scene to scene. And, furthermore, it is impossible 
to tell until the last act whether or not the situation of the lovers will lead 
to tragedy. The very existence of these characters as integrated poetic 
creations is dubious and their relations to the world in which they live are 
difficult to understand. In a given scene one may participate in the feelings 
of either Valerio or Evanthe to an extent which comedy (or satire) would 
not permit, but continuous identification with the protagonists to the 
extent which tragedy demands is impossible. The ‘middle mood’ produces 
a correspondingly ‘middle’ attitude on the part of the spectator. 

‘Comicall Satyre’ apparently demands a similarly complex attitude, 
especially in those scenes where condemnation of the object of satire is 
mingled with sympathy. In these plays, as in A Wife for a Month, it is 
clearly the treatment of character which, by establishing a certain mood, 
produces this attitude. We have seen that Fletcher’s characters, in their 
extremes of passion, are very like the pathological types anatomized by 
the satirists; the hero himself is comparable to Jonson’s Ovid. The 
assemblage of many such extreme types in A Wife for a Month—including, 
notably, the depraved villains—gives the play a diseased atmosphere which 
also reminds one of Marston and Jonson; I have mentioned the courtiers’ 
insistence on the corruption of the times. It seems likely, then, that 
‘Comicall Satyre’ was a direct influence on the characterization of Fletch- 
erian tragicomedy. 

After a perusal of A Wife for a Month, the esthetic perfection of its 
scenes stands out above all other impressions that one receives. In each 
scene the qualities displayed by one character are so exactly balanced by the 
qualities of another character that the scene appears to have the symmetry 
of a formal design. If a third character is added to two thus balanced, the 
two are changed to compensate for the addition. The symmetry of these 
scenes does a great deal to make the play acceptable. Many actions and 
speeches that might otherwise seem outrageous and unacceptable are felt 
to be ‘right’, simply because they fit perfectly in the pattern of a particular 
situation. The great artistic finesse responsible for such careful arrange- 
ment makes each scene the ideal expression of certain emotions to which 
the spectator responds, unhampered by the stereotyped attitudes which a 
stricter adherence to the conventions of characterization produces. Relish- 
ing the expression of each emotion and the pleasing variety of the sequence 
of emotions, he does not ask whether the characters are understandable, 
integrated individuals, nor whether they are behaving as tragic or as comic 
characters ought to behave. The enjoyment of Fletcher’s tragicomedies 
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consists, then, in the appreciation of a series of emotions! expressed by 
characters who are important only as elements in the design of each scene. 
The ultimate justification of the system of characterization which has 
puzzled so many critics is the fact that it results in plays of high artistic 
merit. 


1 In connection with this point see Arthur Mizener, “The High Design of A King and 
No King’, Modern Philology XXXVIII (1940-41), pp. 133-54. 
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DRYDEN AND THE ANALYSIS OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S TECHNIQUES 
By RuTH WALLERSTEIN 


‘All the images of nature were still present to him, and he drew 
them, not laboriously, but luckily; when he describes anything you 
more than see it, you feel it too.’ 


I 


Recent criticism of Dryden has been of particular interest because it has 
represented the wide variations of view arising from attempts to re-define 
the nature of poetry. And it has reflected closely the larger intellectual 
reorientations of which these attempts are a part. Yet it has been more 
concerned with the critics’ view of Dryden than with a close re-examina- 
tion of Dryden’s own analysis of the techniques of his art. This must be 
my excuse for attempting another historical study of the problem of 


Dryden and All for Love and Shakespeare. For I think Dryden’s ‘imita- 
tion’ of Shakespeare has still something important to yield to our under- 
standing of his view of the imagination and of his methods of work. 

Formal and explicit criticism of Shakespeare in the later seventeenth 
century has been frequently defined and is not here my primary concern. 
Of the negative criticism involved in the improvements of Shakespeare, 
there remains nothing to say after Mr. Spencer’s and Mr. Nicoll’s books.* 
That criticism has the same tendency as the formal criticism in its depre- 
ciation of Shakespeare’s art in the interests of formal patterns of structure, 
and of perspicuity, anti-enthusiasm, standardized grammar and diction, 
and finally in the interests of the accepted social pattern. The positive 
appreciation of Shakespeare involved in the attempt to imitate him has 
been less carefully estimated, particularly in the case of Dryden. Yet that 
appreciation adds an important third dimension to the seventeenth-century 
view of him, and one from which we gain an important light on Dryden’s 
poetic development in particular. I propose, therefore, to consider in 
detail Dryden’s ‘imitation’ of Shakespeare in All for Love, and to suggest 
what light this view of Dryden throws on his conception of poetry. 


? Hazelton Spencer, Shakespeare Improved, Cambridge, 1927, and Allardyce Nicoll, 
Dryden as an Adapter of Shakespeare, London, 1922. 
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II 


Dryden came to the imitation of Shakespeare when the whole intellectual 
drift of the time had, with enormously increased speed, focused men’s 
minds on the logical definition of life and character in types, and when 
emotion seemed an entity as measurable as water-power. A Suckling, 
imitating Shakespeare forty odd years earlier when the Shakespearean 
and Jacobean drama were still living artistic traditions, might simply 
thrust into one play, The Goblins, elements of the new representation of 
sentiment and on the other side direct though fragmentary imitations of 
Shakespeare’s blending of theme and emotion. But when Dryden imitated 
Antony and Cleopatra, the continuity of the tradition of Shakespearean 
psychology and techniques of structure and expression had been broken. 
Dryden had, indeed, been the chief instrument in maintaining on the 
stage the drama of violent action; but this drama of his had no real con- 
nection in form or spirit with the Shakespearean drama of action. And his 
most serious formal endeavour had been the shaping of the drama to the 
representation of character and ideas in schematic terms. 

Nor must the significance of the change in stage conditions be forgotten. 
Suckling, to look back again for a moment to The Goblins, could still, under 
the physical conditions of his stage, use a rapid suggestive scene or minor 
character related to theme rather than to action, as important elements in 
his play. But such elements were barred to Dryden. In the convention of 
Shakespearean dramaturgy, the scene was essentially abstracted from the 
physical stage, which conveyed little to the audience, even when external 
setting such as a balcony was made use of ; setting was transferred directly 
from the minds of the actors to the spectators. Of this transference, the 
sunrise in Hamlet, in which Horatio’s words give voice to the renewed 
tranquillity of mind which has come with the return of light to these awe- 
struck and troubled men, is an example to remind us strikingly that 
Shakespeare wrote in terms of imaginative and not of factual continuity. 
The possibility of using or of understanding that zsthetic form had been 
violently disturbed by the radical alteration of the stage after the Restora- 
tion. Those of us who have seen Shakespeare presented with elaborate 
changes, scene by scene, in the old framed stage will know how much the 
physical form of that stage with its literal sense impressions of space and 
time did actually interfere with the free and mobile suggestions of the lines, 
and did make the continuity of atmosphere, action and character in 
Shakespeare’s plays hard to follow. 

Despite these changes in intellectual attitude, in type of drama, and in 
stage condition, Dryden was driven back upon Shakespeare, probably by 
two things. We must not underestimate the influence on Dryden of the 
persistent popularity of Shakespeare. This was a matter of most actual 
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ractical moment to a man dependent for his living on the stage. But when 
he turned to Shakespeare, he was driven also by his own sense of a supreme 
greatness in Shakespeare which ought to be imitated. On the important 
issues of the unities, of poetic justice, character type, and to some extent 
of decorum and perspicuity, Dryden did not wish to imitate but to improve 
Shakespeare. But within the new form and the new ethical and social 
patterns he believed that certain supreme aspects of Shakespeare’s large 
and comprehensive soul could be preserved and imitated. These aspects 
are to be found chiefly in the relation of the total situation to the action, in 
the passion, the thoughts, and the imagery, and I shall take them up in that 
order. 


III 


But before we consider All for Love, we must glance at another direct 
imitation of Shakespeare which had come between Dryden and Suckling, 
and which by the very ineptitude of its imitation may well have started 
Dryden on his effort. We shall also spend a moment on Sedley’s play on the 
Antony and Cleopatra theme. Otway, a young man of lively feeling and 
little intellectual or artistic discipline, but with a keen interest in Racine, 
had begun to write for the stage just before AJ/ for Love. Otway’s Don 
Carlos is in its central design a study of the destructive force of passion in 
the King, contrasted with the beauty of self-control in the Queen and 
Carlos, a self-control motivated by duty and pure love. Doctor R. G. Ham' 
has described the wonderful concision with which Otway made a play out 
of his prolix source. But as the play stands, it is melodramatic in the end- 
less see-saw of threatened destruction and escape of the latter characters 
and in the multiplicity of villains who encompass them; it is sentimental 
melodrama in the repeated titillations of anguished and ever virtuous 
scenes between Carlos and the Queen. Into its other themes and into its 
general lack of structure I need not go. What concerns us here is its central 
passion and the fact that Otway made Othello the model for his scheme of 
that passion. 

It is an imitation of the ‘invention’, however, as art critics call the posture 
and grouping of figures, not of the passion of Othello. Rui-Gomez-Iago is 
motivated by ambition and by the desire to revenge himself for Don 
Carlos’s distrust of him. Otway follows in detail the minutiz of the inter- 
change of speech between Iago and Othello in Iago’s temptation; the 
elements, however, are no longer in coherent relation to each other, to the 
King’s character, or to actual psychological truth. Philip’s character is a 
tabula rasa upon which is written the jealous determination to destroy. 


* See R. G. Ham’s Otway and Lee, A Study in Baroque Sensibility, New Haven, 1937, 
Pp. 79-80, for a discussion of Otway’s critical insight into Racine. 
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The ebb and flow of jealousy and trust are so superficial that the King 
seems but the dummy for Rui-Gomez-Iago’s gleeful taunting. The King 
has accepted from the first moment and off stage Rui-Gomez’s assertion 
that the Queen and Don Carlos are guilty, and thereafter proclaims his 
jealousy as if it were a tooth-ache. In the reflux of his natural idealism, 
trust and love, Othello strives to interpret innocently the evidence which 
Iago has given him ; and Iago pretends to agree, that he may go on without 
seeming intention into that elaboration of detail by which he inflames his 
victim’s imagination and exults over his own cunning in men’s souls. Of 
this basic motivation Gomez has nothing. He repeats the pretence of being 
eager to accept their innocence, but without essential psychological pur- 
pose and without essential penetration of the King’s consciousness. Of 
course the King’s rejection of this view marks no movement in his passion. 

A single fragment of dialogue will illustrate Otway’s failure to grasp 
anything in either Iago’s character and aim or Othello’s experience : 

Gomez: Good heaven forbid that I should ever dare 

To question virtue in a queen so fair. 

Though she her eyes cast on her glorious son 

Men oft see treasures and yet covet none. 

King: Think not to blind me with dark ironies 

The truth disguised in obscure contraries. 
But Otway in his own mild language follows the surface invention in great 
detail. ‘The King, for instance, in a casual encounter with the Queen’s lady- 
in-waiting has a speech which faintly echoes Othello’s terrible scene with 
Emilia, though it has none of the marks of a disordered and suddenly 
sensualized imagination which are central in Othello’s tragedy. 

I have spoken in so much detail of Otway’s imitation because it is likely 
to have set Dryden’s imagination off; and it certainly illuminates his way 
of work. 

It may be noted that Otway’s expression is rich in figure, especially in 
simple descriptive metaphor or in simple analogies. The figures are almost 
all merely decorative, non-dramatic and of a complete sameness, though in 
one or two, thought and figure move together. 

Sedley’s Antony and Cleopatra was not an imitation of Shakespeare. Nor 
is it even substantially an historical play, but a play on current Platonic 
themes. It may have contributed to Dryden two motives, but nothing of 
fundamental view or method. The elements which may have been sugges- 
tive to Dryden are an opening scene indicating the unrest of the Egyptians, 
for which the material is in Plutarch, and which receives no further 
dramatic development by Sedley ; and the wooing of Cleopatra by Photinus 
with Antony’s resultant jealousy. By Sedley it is used to illustrate the 
unworthiness of jealousy. 
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IV 


That Dryden from the first regarded the presentation of passion as Shake- 
speare’s supreme gift we know. The endeavour to imitate that passion was 
one of the chief aims of All for Love. Incidentally, one may note that 
Dryden, had he wished it, had the opinion of Bacon and’ of Hobbes to bear 
him out that the poets with their fancy had so far done actually more in 
understanding moral virtue than the philosophers. And it had been 
passion which Otway, writing just before Dryden and stimulated by 
Racine, had tried to imitate in Shakespeare. But Otway in his sentimental 
drama had succeeded in imitating only the posture and grouping of figures 
of Othello and not the real passion of Othello or the cunning of Iago. 
Dryden sought to imitate something far deeper than this invention and 
still more different from anything he had himself previously tried. 

Aureng-Zebe, coming just before the imitation of Shakespeare, is replete 
with the passions, controlled and uncontrolled, which had descended 
from the heroic play and had been modified by Racine. As compared with 
the earlier heroic plays, the contrasting passions of Aureng-Zebe had been 
fundamentally humanized in their conceptions. They are subordinated to 
a moral view. When Aureng-Zebe argues for the responsible monarch 
bound by the ideal of public welfare and using his prerogative to that end, 
he places himself in contrast to the motives of the self-willed and passion- 
enslaved absolutist, his father; and he sums up more than a century of 
reflection on monarchy. And this reflection is central to Dryden’s con- 
ception of the play. This serious ethical motive, deeply rooted in English 
thought, and growing out of Dryden’s real concern for the English state, 
may have contributed much to the sincerity of tone which separates 
Aureng-Zebe from its predecessors. But the fundamental structure of the 
play has matured and not changed. The entire drama proceeds by a series 
of arguments, arguments upon the conflicting views of the state and of the 
individual’s responsibilities and rights in the political and personal con- 
ditions into which the play throws him, and so forth. And the prevailing 
passion of each character is described in terms of definition and self- 
analysis clothed in high-flown analogies. 

Dryden had in mind a different concept of passion from this logical and 
schematic one in turning to Shakespeare. Before considering the imitation 
of the passions proper, however, we may glance at the general effect of All 
for Love to remind ourselves of the atmosphere in which they are set. 

As Mr. Spencer has pointed out, the action of a good bit of All for Love 
still proceeds, like that of Aureng-Zebe, by a series of confrontations in 
which rival claims, points of view, or emotions are debated. Yet in Al for 
Love they are but elements of the play, and no longer comprise its whole 
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design. The play opens and closes with scenes which strive not to analyse 
emotion but to realize it in its direct flow. Upon them much of the atmo- 
sphere and meaning of the play depend. 

The first scene is an account of portents, which creates an atmosphere of 
impending disaster. This atmosphere relates itself organically to the action 
of the play by supplying the motivation of dread in Alexas on which the 
crisis of the play depends. It is a carefully considered imitation ; while it 
owes something to elements suffused throughout Antony and Cleopatra 
and in Plutarch, it owes more to the massed effects in Hamlet and in 
Julius Ceasar. And though it achieves nothing like the sense of awful 
and eternal issues in Hamlet, yet it does affeet the imagination with some- 
thing of that sense of the relation of the individual to the universe which 
is Shakespearean. 

It is by the motivation in Alexas that Dryden sought to give to the 
external action that unity which is so lacking in Shakespeare’s play. If we 
can forget momentarily the loss of Shakespeare’s Cleopatra which is 
involved in Dryden’s conception of this motivation, the study of Alexas’s 
isolation from the normal pleasures of life and his resulting introversion 
into political fear and into the desire to protect himself at all costs, is one of 
Dryden’s finest things. Place it for a moment beside Otway’s superficial 
plagiarism from Shakespeare’s Edmund in his own Don John, and we are 
sensible at once of the depth of Dryden’s study of Shakespeare and of how 
truly it turned him to a natural view of character. 

From the point of view of structural unity the problem is less simple. 
Shakespeare left the first three acts of Antony and Cleopatra in something 
of structural and historical chaos. But he used them consistently to draw 
the characters of Antony and of Cleopatra and to sketch far-reaching social 
and political issues ; and in the last two acts these elements merge in the 
great tragic conflict between the ultimate force of history and the ultimate 
social necessity on the one hand, and on the other Antony’s and Cleopatra's 
experience of themselves. Thus Shakespeare cut the gordian knot of the 
union of historical play and tragedy. Dryden solved the problem by over- 
looking it. He created a circumstantial unity which could have had dramatic 
development only if Alexas had been a principal character; since that 
development was not present, he created in reality a second plot which is 
never more than an artificial husk around the essential drama of Antony 
and Cleopatra, though it does solve his difficulty in the motivation of 
Cleopatra. We must allow that Dryden sought to unify Antony and Cleo- 
patra from a point of view which misses Shakespeare’s basic theme and 
therefore the basic organization of his material. And in thus failing to 
understand the problem he left a central disunity at the heart of his own 
play. But within his own historical structure he has imitated not without 
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grandeur certain Shakespearean effects. And the instinct which turned him 
to Hamlet and Julius Cesar, plays in which the political issue is more overt 
than in Antony and Cleopatra, was a sound one. 

The opening scene is followed by the famous Antony-in-grief scene, 
which carries forward the preceding scene, first by defining the issues of the 
play as they centre in Antony, and then by unfolding Antony’s character in 
mid-action. It is composed of: (1) the preliminary discussion of Antony 
by Ventidius and the gentleman ; (2) the brief Egyptian pageant which 
defines for us what Ventidius has to contend with and prepares for the 
forward movement of the play ; (3) the grief scene proper. In the first two, 
Dryden must have had in mind to concentrate Shakespeare’s opening inter- 
pretation of the situation, as it was seen from a Roman point of view, and 
Enobarbus’ account to Maecenas. We may pass at once to the analysis of 
the grief scene proper. With this we come to Dryden’s treatment of the 
passions. 

The scene has deserved the mirth it has aroused; and no amount of 
insight into Dryden’s aim will ever erase from Antony’s tears the incon- 
gruous associations aroused by some of the contexts in Shakespeare from 
which Dryden has borrowed. Yet to understand the play at all we must 
grant it for the moment an unwilling suspension of disbelief. The fragments 
from Shakespeare which are gathered together and imitated in the scene 
are not unconsidered trifles, and the selection of them is significant of 
Dryden’s purpose. They are: the gentleman’s description of Antony’s 
appearance and gesture, echoing Desdemona’s description of Othello on 
the eve of his murder of her ; the echo of Richard II in Antony’s brooding 
on his own fate ; the lines on music which rest upon the Orsino passage at 
the opening of Twelfth Night (a line in Antony on the power of music may 
have been the clue in Dryden’s memory that brought this passage in) ; the 
melancholy Jacques lines ; and finally after some detail from the general 
stigmata of Elizabethan melancholy, the mourning deer passage. In 
Ventidius’ speech, there is the reflection upon Antony, ‘’Tis mournful, 
wondrous mournful’, seeming to echo the combined adjective and adverb 
and the repetition in a dying fall of Othello’s, ‘She swore in truth, ’twas 
strange, ’twas passing strange’. 

Ventidius had prepared the way for this grief scene by his interpretation 
of Antony following the gentleman’s description, and the scene is to be 
read in the light of this interpretation : 

Just, just his nature. 

Virtue’s his path but sometimes ’tis too narrow. .. . 

But, when his danger makes him find his fault, 

Quick to observe, and full of sharp remorse, 
He censures eagerly his own misdeeds, 
Judging himself with malice to himself. . . . 
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This would suggest a scene of remorse to follow. What we have in fact is a 
scene which aims at the delineation of depression. And one may say that 
Richard, Jacques, and Orsino do all in fact represent melancholy, though 
of course in subtle variation. Following the elements drawn from these 
characters, the scene diffuses into the general Elizabethan pastoral melan- 
choly theme and thence via the ‘sylvan scene’ arrives at moss and blasted 
oak, the familiar paraphernalia of later seventeenth-century melancholy, 
which in Dryden’s literary tradition at least still belonged to the context 
of religious retreat.! 

In this sentimentalized presentation of melancholy, we face at once 
Dryden’s lack of insight into character. To identify Richard, Orsino, and 
Jacques, to identify remorse indiscriminately with melancholy and self- 
pity is hopeless ignorance of passion. At the same time, it reminds us of the 
difficulty under which Dryden laboured in endeavouring to treat these 
great psychological and ethical issues once more on lines which no longer 
had reality in the thought and attitudes of his age. When religion and the 
saving of men’s souls seemed the all-important issues, the distinction 
between remorse and accidie was familiar to the daily thought of thought- 
ful men, as we know whether we look at Red Cross Knight or at a sermon 
of Perkins’ recently re-published. It was no longer so in Dryden’s day. 
Granted Dryden’s limitation, the following points deserve our serious note. 
In attempting this melancholy passion, Dryden was attempting a serious 
delineation of an aspect of human nature which broke completely the 
bounds of the narrow heroic or Platonistic conceptions then current on the 
stage. Then the struggle in Antony between virtue and weakness repre- 
sents a perception by Dryden of the moral interest in Shakespeare and in 
Racine—and in the Jonson tradition—and of the integral relation of the 
action of a tragedy to that struggle. The matter of the moral struggle is the 
old conflict of love and duty. But the real conflict has become that of 
various passions with reason. And Antony remains throughout a character 
swayed by emotion and conscious of his own lack of control. Ventidius’s 
interpretation of Antony comes directly from Plutarch, but Dryden may 
well have observed such a character in the world about him. Rochester 
comes to mind as an example of a character who swings between enslave- 
ment to passion at one moment and at another depression and regret, 
without ever reaching a norm of self-control. 

From this scene we pass to a scene in which Dryden develops another 
passion, that of friendship, with very close imitation of Shakespeare’s 
Brutus-Cassius scene. 


1 See, for instance, Shirley’s, The Grateful Servant. 
2 By s. Thomas, in “The Elizabethan Idea of Melancholy’, Modern Language Notes, 
LVI, 1941, 261-4. But a reading of sermons and treatises of the seventeenth century shows 
widesp: confusion and grossness of interpretation, leading towards Edward Young. 
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These scenes differ from Otway not only in the bold agglomeration of 
fragments from many scenes in Shakespeare. They imitate not an inven- 
tion but passions. They strive, as I have said, to catch passion in direct 
expression. Yet Dryden is not able to see passion as it is in Shakespeare— 
the integral productof present experienceand habitual individual character. 
He conceives of it as typical and fixed, and it is this characteristic aspect 
of it which interests him. Hence it is that he unites passages from so many 
plays. And for him, passion and judgment have become quite separate 
entities. He does not in these scenes imitate the main texture of Shake- 
speare’s plays in which the mind is thinking, feeling, acting in one. He can 
catch only overt sentiment, or passion after it has overmastered reason. 
And he confuses the two. He chooses first therefore passages from the 
sentimentalists ; and to them in part even Brutus belongs. His other echoes 
are from passages in which emotion in great characters has become 
dominant and self-articulate under tragic stress. Such are the ‘O had she 
been true’ and the ‘Farewell the tranquil mind’ passages from Othello, of 
which there is perhaps some underlying recollection mingled with elements 
from Antony and Cleopatra itself in Antony’s reflections on the death of 
Cleopatra. 

These passages, like the sentimental passages, he regards as typical 
of an emotional response to a generic situation and not as arising 
from a particular tragic stress and in the particular character which alone 
would have felt them under that stress. Cleopatra’s cry over the death of 
Charmian arises from the sudden integration by tragedy of that infinitely 
various mind which had been wont to play over sensation and experience 
in so unchannelled and undisciplined a way. Out of that sensation and 
experience arise the images. which are, or, as Dryden would have put it, 
which express, the passion. By Dryden’s Antony, the phrases which imitate 
Cleopatra are spoken after he is quieted to reflection. As phrases they 
do reflect the movement of thought in image ; but they have no roots in 
his character and no play outside themselves. These facts harden their 
very texture so that not all their eloquence saves them from sentimentality. 
Given to Antony, together with other recollections, they become: 


(Ventidius dies) 

Ant: Farewell. Ever my leader, ev’n in death! 
My Queen and you have got the start of me, 
And I’m the lag of honour. Gone so soon? 
Is death no more? He used him carelessly, 
With a familiar kindness ere he knocked, 
Ran to the door, and took him in his arms, 
As who should say, Y’ are welcome at all hours, 
A friend need give no warning. 
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In all these passages Dryden has sought to imitate and understand 
Shakespeare in the most literal way. He has been blocked by the total 
difference of his approach to character and experience. It is paradoxically 
true that Elizabethan psychology was functional under a faculty ter- 
minology, Dryden’s psychology, really a faculty psychology ; for though 
the faculty terminology had been simplified and made to sound functional, 
the conceptions of process which the earlier terminology sought to 
describe had been lost sight of in a rigid conception of reason and passion. 
He was also blocked by the very act of imitation. For the whole history of 
translation of poetry in the sixteenth and seventeenth century is a history 
of the pedantic rigidity which falls upon the literal translator who expli- 
cates the suggestions in the images of the original poetry. 

A different kind of imitation is found in a scene in which Dryden is 
representing not a passion, but motivation passing into action, the scene 
in Act IV in which Ventidius attempts to wean Antony from Cleopatra by 
jealousy. Here Dryden is working very freely, but with clear reference to 
Shakespeare’s psychology and to his ‘invention’. The blunt irony of 
Ventidius, different as it is in character and effect from that of Iago, is real 
and natural. And the twisting of Antony’s passion out of Ventidius’s 
control is independent and real, though the anger in him is fustian. The 
use of the scene might possibly have been suggested to Dryden by Otway. 
But a comparison of Dryden’s use with the use of the same material in 
Otway, in whom there is verbal echo without irony and without context of 
character, brings out strikingly the deliberateness of Dryden’s effort, and, 
despite all limitations, his considerable insight. 

There are a number of other elements in the play in which Dryden 
imitated the spirit of Shakespeare with considerable freedom and in which 
he felt the impress of Shakespeare more fully than where he tried to follow 
too closely. There are many passages in Shakespeare which Dryden might 
perhaps have named either passions, or thoughts, and which embody the 
mind’s reflection on its own movements, on human nature, on man’s 
state in life. These passages opened up to him a range of his own observa- 
tion to which nothing in his earlier attempts in drama or poetry had 
awakened him. If such imitations in Dryden are not always dramatic, they 
are in eloquence perhaps closer to Shakespeare than anyone else has ever 
come. 

Doll. Men are but children of a larger growth, 

Our appetites as apt to change as theirs, 

And full as craving too, and full as vain ; 

And yet the soul shut up in her dark room, 
Viewing so clear abroad, at home sees nothing, 


But, like a mole in earth, busy and blind, 
Works all her folly up and casts it outward 
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To the world’s open view: thus I discovered, 
And blamed the love of ruin’d Antony ; 
Yet wish that I were he, to be so ruined. 


| irae 2 ra aa Ingrateful woman! 
Who followed me, but as the swallow summer 
Hatching her young ones in my kindly beams, 
Singing her flatteries to my morning wake ; 
But, now my winter comes, she spreads her wings, 
And seeks the spring of Cesar. 
Alex. 


Poor reason! what a wretched aid art thou! 
For still, in spite of thee, 

These two long lovers, soul and body, dread 
Their final separation. 

Finally there are many passages in the last two acts which do not echo 
but which indefinably reflect Shakespeare’s sense of the human situation, 
such as Antony’s: 

My torch is out; and the world stands before me 

Like a black desert, at th’ approach of night: 

I’ll lay me down, and stray no farther on. 
(How one is tempted not to quote the last line!) Passages of these sorts 
create a texture which gives a real sense of the interplay of human thought 
and the visible and active world. 

To come now to imagery and diction. The nature of Dryden’s treat- 
ment of these aspects of his play is implicit in what I have already said. 
Yet Dryden certainly thought consciously of his whole play from the 
point of view of the diction and the imagery as well as from that of action, 
passion; thoughts. It is, therefore, necessary to consider All for Love from 
that point of view in order to understand both the full quality of Dryden’s 
play and his entire view of Shakespeare. 

Up to the time of writing All for Love, Dryden had developed a wonder- 
ful facility in writing two kinds of image already present in the lines on 
Cromwell : the fustian, inert image which was but decorative even though 
in the heroic plays it had become the real vestment of the sentiments 
characteristic of those plays; and the analogy by which he asserts a judg- 
ment with stinging speed. To these in Annus Mirabilis he had added those 
‘Virgilian’ tropes which were later to triumph in his translation of the 
Eneid. From such diction the language of All for Love differs widely. In 
this play it is the abundance of concrete diction, both direct and figurative, 
which strikes us, and the fact that the figures are largely limited to simile 
or metaphor. The change was manifestly due to Dryden’s study of 
Shakespeare’s speech, a study in many ways parallel to our own con- 
temporary studies of early seventeenth-century diction. And, indeed, this 
is no bad place to remind ourselves that rhetorical as are the terms of 
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Dryden’s critical statement, his view of the relation of language to thought 
had in it elements at least as fundamental as our own. 

The range of speech in Shakespeare, we must remind ourselves, is very 
great. In the great tragedies, the diction corresponds both to the characters 
who speak, and to the plane of the action in which they speak. Edgar, for 
instance, is a character in the middle plane of Lear. By his own nature and 
by the structure of the play, he is one of the humane and often choral 
middle spirits who carry on the great ethical and social patterns of life 
from day to day, and who form that background of normally ordered 
social and moral patterns, against which take place in the action the 
struggle between order and disorder, self-will and love; and in the main 
characters the individual psychological drama. Edgar speaks in the 
language of reflection and not in the language of a Lear at his most intense. 
Full-rounded and explicit imagery, sentence structure, level of diction in 
Edgar, all differ from that ‘metaphysical’ speech which expresses the 
labouring and passion-driven thought of Lear. Still further in the back- 
ground are the characters who create the exposition and the atmosphere. 
The distinction is one which we have not yet fully understood. Dryden did 
not make it. Antony’s account of himself to Ventidius, 

But, I have lost my reason, have disgrac’d 

The name of soldier, with inglorious ease. 

In the full vintage of my flowing honours 

Sat still, and saw it pressed by other hands. 
is not a character passage but such an interpretive or ecstlatibes passage as 
might be spoken in the background texture of Antony and Cleopatra itself, 
or in, say, the opening description of Macbeth. It is like them in its 
deliberately formal type of expression. Shakespeare, however, uses such 
a style only in the plane of background. Even there, as he matures, such 
speeches gain their effect by broad descriptions rather than by analyses. 
Thus, even in the matter of imagery and diction, we are carried back to the 
fundamental profound divergence in approach between Dryden and 
Shakespeare, a divergence which Dryden did not understand, which 
causes him to mingle reflective and dramatic speech in a way that inter- 
rupts psychological continuity. 

It is not such reflective speeches but the figures of direct dramatic 
representation of which Dryden was most vividly aware and which he 
sought chiefly to imitate. A few, chosen because they are representative of 
the quality of the play where it is most Shakespearean, will illustrate what 
he achieved. 

1. Sera. If he be vanquish’d, 
Or make his peace, A:gypt is doom’d to be 
A Roman province, and our plenteous harvests 
Must then redeem the scarceness of their soil. 
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ght 2, Alex. [Of Ventidius] 
I saw him in Cilicia first 
e When Cleopatra there met Antony: 
te A mortal foe he was to us, and Egypt 
~~ But, let me witness to the worth I hate, 
for A braver Roman never drew a sword. 
ind Firm to his Prince; but as a friend, not slave. 
ral He ne’r was of his pleasures ; but presides 
life O’er all his cooler hours and morning counsels. 
red 3. Ant. We have dislodg’d their troops, 
the They look on us at distance, and, like curs 
ain Scap’d from the lion’s paw, they bay far off. . . . 
the 4. Ven. [Of Ant.] 
se. Unbent, unsinew’d, made a woman’s toy. 
‘in s. Alex. Suppose some shipwrack’d seaman near the shore, 
the : Dropping and faint, with climbing up the cliff, 
ck- If, from above, some charitable hand 
- Pull him to safety, hazarding himself 
i d To draw the other’s weight ; would he look back 
. And curse him for his pains? The case if yours ; 
But one step more, and you have gained the height. 
6. Alex. [to Ven.] 
ee as %. 4 ek eee 
Lie in his way and stop the paths of death. 
as oe em ee, ce ep ee 
elf, Your father in his throne, was for your sake, 
‘0. I left th’ acknowledgement for time to ripen. 
h Cesar stepped in, and with a greedy hand 
ie Pluck’d the green fruit.ere the first blush of red 
ich Yet cleaving to the bough. 
ae 8. Ant. O unperforming hand! .. . 
the And death, 
nd Like a great man, takes state, and makes me wait 
ich For my admittance. 
sat In all these figures what gives life is the particularized reflection of experi- 
ence. In the first two the experience is simply and immediately presented 
to our senses. The power of evocation has only less than the Shakespearean 
7 intensity. The third figure is of the same sort, though the description 
~ makes use of a simile. The fourth has the same direct perception, but its 
a 


description is coloured by the passion of Ventidius’s judgment. The fifth 
passage is one of the greatest. Alexas thinks in terms of the image ; and the 
labour of the meeting of the idea and the image is deliberately reflected by 
Dryden in the incoherence of the syntax and in the personal quality of the 


thythm which flows from it. The sixth passage begins in a reflection ; but it 
12 
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imitates Shakespeare in restoring the abstraction of death to an actually 
sensed experience. In Shakespeare that immediate sense of death would 
be related further to the context of the play and to the minds of the 
characters ; and enlarged by a sense of the meaning of death. 

With the seventh, we come to a more deliberate type of figure. A 
sensuous figure such as we do not find earlier in Dryden, it carries an 
immediate evocation of the young Cleopatra. The animation and forward 
movement of the figure itself are not like the forms of speech in Dryden’s 
earlier plays. For this animation, the figure depends upon two things: 
upon the stages of ripening in the fruit itself, from greenness to the sug- 
gested fall; and upon the opening out of the sentence into a participle. 
And it is to be supposed that Dryden himself was conscious of those 
technical elements, though doubtless as he wrote this actual image, he was 
absorbed in the vision of the young Cleopatra. But full of life as it is, it is 
the image of Dryden and not of Antony. It does not integrate with the 
first part of Antony’s speech nor merge into what follows. It is un-Shake- 
spearean. Yet it sprang from Dryden’s study of Shakespeare, and from his 
perception of the relation of concrete detail, of movement and of syntax, 
to imaginative truth. 

With the last figure we come to something quite different. It is, indeed, 
a verbal imitation of Shakespeare; but with nothing of Shakespearean 
texture. As one thinks of the figure which probably suggested it, 

Oh I could tell, 

Had I but time, as this fell sergeant, Death, 

Is strict in his arrest. 
one feels oneself back again among the rhetoric books. Dryden, as the 
rhetorics might have taught him, has brought together the same categories 
of experience as Shakespeare had brought together in finding a similitude 
for man’s relation to death. But simile has replaced metaphor and no 
living images replace fell and strict. Hamlet’s words spring first from the 
immediate fact which comes into his consciousness, the sharp prevention 
of the completing of his great task. Second, though the stuff which 
makes the creative energy of Hamlet’s speech eludes our final 
definition, behind this immediate experience there certainly lies 
Hamlet’s and Shakespeare’s and our saturation in this play with the 
thought of death and our sense of the sudden ironic fulfilment of Hamlet’s 
yearning to confront death. Nor, thirdly, can we separate our experience of 
the image from our experience of the play as a whole. For, in the course of 
the play, the pressure of time and the urgency of Hamlet’s danger have 
more and more intensely possessed our minds. Moreover, in Hamlet’s 
dissolution at the moment of success, all the ironic overtones of the play are 
concentrated and resolved. Antony’s image has none of these things. ‘The 
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series of placid reflections and echoes of which it is a part have no relation 
to any immediate tension of feeling in Antony, no relation to anything 
outside themselves in Antony or the play, only a deliberately willed and 
ludicrous logical appropriateness to the external fact that Antony is slow 
a-dying. 

It is significant that Dryden’s most Shakespearean images are not those 
spoken by a major character, or at moments of greatest passion. This may 
be due in part first to the fact that Dryden worked more freely in imitating 
Alexas, Ventidius, Serapion, than in creating Antony, and that his own 
creative faculty was therefore in them more free to followthat immediate in- 
tuition of Shakespeare, which underlay all his analyses and which had found 
voice in ‘you feel it too’. It is true also that Dryden understood Alexas 
more fully than he could understand Antony. He attempted also to under- 
stand him only from a different basis of insight, as a broad general type. 
The habit of searching for the typical, and of logical abstraction, stood 
between Dryden and the deeper perception of Shakespeare’s characters, 
even while the wish to imitate Shakespeare’s passions prevented Dryden 
from the free development of Antony’s character in his own terms. 

This must have been true, I think, even if Dryden had had a 
larger conception of Antony’s character. The point becomes more 
clear if we turn to Cleopatra’s character and to the scenes between 
Antony and her. 

In the conception of Cleopatra and in the action between her and 
Antony, we are dealing with a different dramatic technique from that used 
in the scenes which deal with Antony in passion or from those which deal 
with the Alexas-Serapion element of the design. Though the wish to treat 
the character of Cleopatra and her relation to Antony naturally and not in 
terms of heroic concepts owes very much to Shakespeare, and though 
Cleopatra’s closing love and grief follow, in subdued and ‘perspicuous’ 
terms, much of the movement of Shakespeare’s last act, these scenes are 
developed, not as Shakespearean scenes, but by the method of debate. 
This remains essentially true, despite the presence of the actual concrete 
incitements to emotion in them, as in the presence of the children and the 
fastening of the armour. 

If we start with Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, it is, of course, impossible that 
we should make anything of Dryden’s. For Shakespeare’s Cleopatra offers 
us not only the variety and fascination of her nature at play with all the 
forces of empire. She offers us the transformation in a character of supreme 
spontaneity and energy, of sensationalism, lust, greed and selfishness, into 
profound emotion, through the instrumentality of suffering and the con- 
frontation with death. Of this transformation Dryden’s Cleopatra offers us 
nothing, nor does she offer that Racinian struggle between passion and 
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reason by which Racine abstracted his dramas out of the formalistic prison 
of dramatic justice in which the critics were trying to bind the French 
theatre and into the realm of pure psychological ethics. Dryden conceived 
her without internal conflict and as a wholly ‘good’ woman. The tragic issue 
he reduced to the purely formal moral one of her illicit relation to Antony ; 
and even this issue remained actually outside his play, since the play was 
a study of emotions and not of history. Granting these severe limitations, 
however, let us look at her as she is. 

Dryden did not conceive of her as a passional character, in the sort in 

which a man was so. All that interested him in her was her capacity for 
loving in such a way as to make her, in happy circumstances, the final 
complement of the active and intellectual sides of man’s nature. We must 
remember Dryden’s famous comment on the love lyrics of Donne and 
Cowley. The view was not original with Dryden ; he repeated it because it 
represented the reflection in literary comment of the social attitude of the 
age. This attitude in general is conveniently defined by Saint-Evremond, 
speaking of Corneille, though of the range and refinement of Saint-Evre- 
mond’s conceptions, neither Dryden nor most of his Restoration audience 
had any grasp. 
Rejeter l’amour de nos tragédies comme indigne des héros, c’est 6ter ce qui nous 
fait tenire encore 4 eux par un secret rapport, par je ne sais quelle liaison qui 
demeure encore entre leurs 4mes et les nétres; . . . D’ailleurs, comme les 
femmes sont aussi nécessaires pour la représentation que les hommes, il est a 
propos de les faire parler, autant qu’on peut, de ce qui leur est le plus naturel et 
dont elles parlent mieux que d’aucune chose. Otez aux unes |’expression des 
sentiments amoureux et aux autres l’entretien secret ou les fait entrer la confi- 
dence, vous les réduisez ordinairement 4 des conversations fort ennuyeuses. 
Presque tous leurs mouvements, comme leurs discours, doivent étre les effets 
de leur passion ; leurs joies, leur tristesses, leurs craintes, leurs désirs doivent 
sentir un peu d’amour pour nous plaire. . . . 

. . » La douleur des maitresses, tendre et précieuse, nous touche bien plus 
que |’affliction d’une veuve artificieuse ou intéressée, & qui, toute sincére qu’elle 
est quelquefois, nous donne toujours une idée noire des enterrements et de 
leurs cérémonies lugubres.* 

It is this maitresse, tendre et précieuse, who forms Dryden’s central con- 
ception of Cleopatra, and her sufferings are his theme in this aspect of his 
play. To her he has sought to unite as much of the passion of Shakespeare’s 
Cleopatra as he felt could be absorbed into his idea. It is notable that in the 
closing scene he has stripped from his imitations of Shakespeare all 
imperial thoughts either in relation to herself or to Antony and has 
focused only on the final satisfaction and justification of her tenderness. 

! Saint-Evremond, ‘Dissertation sur la tragédie de Racine, intitulée, Alexandre 


le Grand’. Text from CEuvres, Mises en Ordre... par René de Planhol, Paris, 
MDCCCCXXVII, Tome premier. 
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Sedley, in his Antony and Cleopatra, just before Dryden’s play, had 
handled the relation between Antony and Cleopatra on précieuse or 
platonician theses. And Antony’s jealousy of Photinus—which very con- 
ceivably suggested to Dryden the use of the Dolabella incident—is in 
Sedley met by Cleopatra with a charge of the unworthiness of jealousy. 
The contrast of this with Dryden’s treatment of her suffering tenderness 
brings out clearly the realism and sincerity in his handling of Cleopatra. 
Nowhere is his conception more vividly realized than in the close of the 
fourth act, which is quite independent of Shakespeare. 

For this conception of Cleopatra, Dryden’s own distinctive style was the 
proper instrument. Certain motifs of her view of her own life, such as the 
claim to meet Antony as his wife, derive from Shakespeare though they 
originate in Plutarch (of their transmogrification into the theme of free 
love I say nothing) ; in the earlier part of the play the concrete expression 
of her sensuousness perhaps owes much to Shakespeare, and in the last 
act the grave directness of her speech may owe something to the effect on 
Dryden of Shakespeare’s last act. But her moving definition of her own 
sorrow and fate springs from Dryden’s mastery of the analytical drama, 
and of the poetry of reflection and logical statement. 

We meet in All for Love the same critical problem with which we are 
faced at other high points in Dryden’s work. The impressions of the play 
are essentially fragmentary. Dryden was keenly aware of the logical temper 
of his own day and of its methods of definition, of its maturity in ‘judge- 
ment’. And this awareness was articulate and critical. Yet side by side with 
this rationalism, we constantly feel the force of Dryden’s essentially 
empirical tradition and temper, and his belief, with the empirical psy- 
chologists and with the Renaissance, in imagination and passion. He 
believed in form and in the conception of Nature as the ideal, at the same 
time that he believed with the empiricists in the judgment of his audience 
and in the conception of Nature as the temper of the individual or the 
mass.! He believed in the genre in the traditionalists’ sense of the ideal 
form which had been already found, a belief the depth of which is demon- 
strated overwhelmingly by his whole method of work, his wish to preserve 
and imitate the great genres even while he changed them. Yet he had a 
strong sense of progress and of the growth of any artistic or intellectual 
achievement through time, as the influences of the age, the place, and the 
concentration of a given civilization fostered that growth. And this belief, 
too, he held with that actuality which so often united him to the prevailing 

* See A. O. Lovejoy, ‘Nature as isthetic Norm’, Modern Language Notes XLII, 1927, 
PP. 444-50, and H. S. Wilson, ‘Some Meanings of “Nature” in Renaissance Literary 
Theory’, Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. 11, 1941, pp. 430-46. Dryden’s sense of 


Nature as the temper of the individual or the mass should be connected, I believe, not 
with older critical conceptions but with the merging of these conceptions in empiricism. 
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currents of his day. In the drama, in particular, he believed, as Ker said, in 
his own intuition of Shakespeare’s greatness. 

Dryden’s was not, I believe, a profoundly philosophical mind, and his 
basic grasp of these two worlds, though it rested upon study, was essentially 
intuitive and creative. He both defined and did not define it. He was not 
aware of the fundamental philosophical and psychological issues which 
divided the world of Descartes and the world of Scaliger from the world of 
empirical thought. The assumptions involved in his conception of judg- 
ment in a writer, finding and representing the typical and throwing it into 
a beautiful expression, had come to him through literary channels and 
through social attitudes, and he took them too much for granted to examine 
them and to see in them all that separated them from the spiritual and 
psychological assumptions of Shakespeare’s day and from the psychology 
of his own. When he turned at last to the serious imitation of the great 
master, following Otway’s superficial imitation and perhaps a little stimu- 
lated by Sedley’s attempt at a play upon a Shakespearean theme, it must 
have seemed to him that the methods by which Shakespeare’s large soul 
had operated could be analysed and could be unified with the achievements 
of judgment in his own day. Dryden would seem to have been much more 
thoroughly impregnated than his contemporaries with Scaliger’s careful 
distinction between correctness and the qualities of greatness in a style. 


Hence his wish to unite perspicuity and correctness with Shakespearean 
fullness. 

Shakespeare’s greatness lay, as Dryden conceived it, in his mastery of 
action, the passions, love excepted, and in a general fullness of life and 
energy of imagination. This last was technically analysable in terms of 
imagery and diction, or ‘elocution’. For speech depended on the species of 
things in the mind. He had said in the preface to Annus Mirabilis : 


Wit in the poet . . . is no other than the faculty of imagination in the writer, 
which like a nimble spaniel beats over and ranges through the field of memory 
till it springs the quarry it hunted after. 


This was a current conception among psychologists who stressed the 
importance of the imagination and the emotions, men who used the 
terminology of faculty psychology, but whose view of the mind was 
certainly very much more functional than their language readily shows. 
Memory is a creative faculty, ‘Consors & co-operatrix Rationis’, quotes 
Edward Reynoldes. The imagination, he goes on to say, is dignified 
in both office and latitude. ‘ Its assistance to the understanding is prin- 
cipally in the matter of invention, readily to supply it with varietie of 
objects whereon to work as also to quicken and rayse the minde with a kind 
of heate . . . and rapture of the soul, proportional to extasie in the 
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superior part’.* This with some modifications was the basic psychological 
equivalent of the poetic analysis of writing as we find it in Scaliger or 
Ronsard, a brief résumé of which appears in Reynolde’s section on speech. 
And Dryden moves from the first section of the definition I have quoted 
easily on to the divisions of invention, disposition, and elocution or 
eloquence. I hope to analyse elsewhere the relation of the poetic tradition 
to Neo-platonic psychology and then to the neo-classical view of Nature, 
but also to the empirical tradition. Dryden’s definition is of great im- 
portance as showing the complex nature of his view and his defense of the 
imagination. The writing of Annus Mirabilis itself seems to me explicable 
purely in terms of Dryden’s poetic and rhetorical tradition and training, 
and the passage from the preface seems a formal rationalization of that. 
His saturation in Shakespeare and his analysis of him involved a pro- 
founder view, a real sense of the dependence of Shakespeare’s power upon 
the multiplicity of life present to him and upon the direct reflection of this 
in the passions and in the texture of his diction. It meant a realization, 
in a sense which Dryden had not had before, of how great writing 
sprang from a rich imagination. 


To begin, then, with Shakespeare. He was the man who of all modern, and 
perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most comprehensive soul. All the 
images of Nature were still present to him, and he drew them, not laboriously, 
but luckily ; when he describes anything, you more than see it, you feel it too 
. . . he needed not the spectacles of books to read Nature, he looked inwards 
and found her there. 


In the play as a whole, Dryden’s attempt could not succeed. Dryden 
moved in a spiritually shallow milieu, and was himself of a vulgar spirit, 
or subjected to a vulgar spirit, in many areas of life which had part in the 
play. The Cleopatra-Octavia scene is added to the maitresse tendre. The 
spiritual Elizabethan conception of the individual and of his relation to the 
world was irretrievably gone from Dryden; the ethic of Racinian drama 
lay equally outside the perception of Restoration society; and no social 
conception of the individual so deep as that which Pope was to give 
expression to in his Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot had yet ripened. The age had 
no great conception of tragedy and no great heroes. Moreover, the habit 
of the heroic plays clung to Dryden’s imagination. And his very wish to 
unite so muchof what by the instinct of his genius he felt of greatness in the 
two worlds of Shakespeare and the age of reason doomed the play to 
essential failure and disunity. 

And yet the magnitude of his accomplishment is great, whether we view 


* Edward Reynoldes, A Treatise of the Passions and Faculties of the Soule of Man, 
canta, 1640, Chapters III and IV. See also Scaliger’s own psychology, in the De Sub- 
tilitate. 
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it for himself or in relation to anything else in the poetry and the criticism 
of his day. By the sheer study of Shakespeare’s passions and language, 
Dryden carried himself into a much larger world than any in which he had 
earlier lived. He freed and brought into play his real observation of human 
nature ; he achieved, though only in fragments, poetry of an immediacy 
in its power to relate thought and experience of the world, such as no after 
imitator has come near ; he learned, once for all, to unite the rhythms of 
normal speech with the formal measures of verse as only he and Shake- 
speare can.' And the play was one of his great assertions of the significance 
of the imagination. 

Shakespeare’s style was the result of generations of direct and even 
naive imitation of human impulse and incident in the drama, of years of 
discipline in poetics, united and made organic by the thought and passion 
of men such as Marlowe and by his own vision. Without some such sus- 
taining force, Dryden could not master that style steadily and in its deeper 
aspects, nor even quite hold on to his own insight into it. 

We must glance very briefly at the later plays to complete our picture. 
Troilus and Cressida is not an imitation but an improvement, an approach 
which focused Dryden’s attention wrongly. In structure, Shakespeare’s 
Trotlus was the play most in need of unification, as anyone knows most 
vividly who has seen it on the stage even with modern Shakespearean 
staging, and Dryden did well to try to unify it. But the ethical assumptions 
and the view of human nature which underlay Shakespeare’s conception of 
order, and the ironic and melancholy view from which Shakespeare 
approached the problem in this play Dryden could little understand. 
To the theme of political order, he gives something of his own 
political energy without Shakespeare’s religious view. The love theme he 
handles grossly and mechanically. Both Troilus’ love and Shakespeare’s 
view of it in its world lay beyond the insight of Dryden. For ampler and 
more sympathetic passion, he inserts the friendship motif in Troilus and 
Hector, and the Hector-Andromache motif, both with close imitations of 
Shakespearean invention. The play does not seek to imitate Shakespeare 
in the matter of imagery. 

Nor do the later plays offer anything consistently Shakespearean. The 
imagery varies with the type of treatment. Where they are most characterful 
and active, Shakespearean directness and sensuousness and speed of 
phrasing most prevail, as in Cleomenes and Don Sebastian. The curious 
imitation in Don Sebastian of a sensuous image from Spenser confirms our 
impression of Dryden’s realization of the concreteness of Shakespeare’s 


* To think of Dryden’s study of language as merely technical is, as I have already said, 


to misunderstand the conception of poetry which was the major part of Dryden’s assump- 
tion about poetry. 
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style, but it shows how tenuous was his grasp of its actual quality when he 
was not immediately saturated with it. Prince Arthur, on the other hand, 
illuminates his view of Shakespeare from another angle. This piece is not 
a drama of passion but a political allegory of the genre, therefore, of the 
masque. It required, accordingly, a type of statement in a high vein quite 
different from that of the passions. (For this view Ben Jonson’s masques 
might have been and conceivably were the authority.) In the lyric parts 
dealing with Emmeline, there is some imitation of Ferdinand and Miranda. 
In the allegorical parts, we find without too much surprise Miltonic 
syntax and formations. Dryden perhaps never afterwards put into the 
drama such intense concentration as he put into All for Love, and his 
instinct, therefore, never again worked so deeply. In that play, his failure 
is a fable for critics. His success is his own. 











NOTES ON SOME MANUSCRIPTS RELATING TO 
DAVID GARRICK 


By Louis L. Martz anp Epwine M. Martz? 


The Sterling Memorial Library at Yale University possesses a smal] 
packet containing twenty-three pieces of manuscript verse by or relating 
to David Garrick.? Most of the pieces are trifles typical of the century’s 
graceful habit of composing vers de société ; but, a few have intrinsic value, 
and others assume significance because of their connection with various 
errors or lacunz in the previously published details of Garrick’s biography. 

In the following notes we comment upon the verses in order of their 
general importance ; if previous publication of a piece is not mentioned, it 
has not been published, so far as we know. 


I 


An Invitation to Ld. Chatham passing into Devonshire 
from Mr Garrick 1771. 


Pass to Mount Edgcumbe, Chatham, there you’ll find 
A Place well suited to your mighty Mind; 
Oer Hills & Vales & Seas the lordly Land, 


x ” tae to delays in the post, the authors have not been able to correct the article in 
proof. 

2 The packet came to Yale by way of C. A. Stonehill, Ltd., now of New York City, who 
purchased the manuscripts from Sotheby and Co., London. All these manuscripts appear 
to have formed part of the large collections of Garrick materials listed for sale by Sotheby 
and Co. in their catalogue for June 18-21, 1928; all but two manuscripts (‘Ode to Musick’ 
and “The Charrader’s Recantation’, which we discuss below) seem to constitute Sotheby’s 
Lot 330 in the above catalogue (p. 53). This lot formed part of the collection owned by 
Mrs. Mary A. Carew, of Combe Hill, Lustleigh, Devonshire, whose possession of the 
manuscripts is explained by Dr. George W. Stone: ‘Mrs. Carew’s first husband was 
Charles Carrington Hensley, whose mother was Catharine Payne Garrick, daughter of 
Christopher Philip Garrick, the son of Carrington Garrick, Vicar of Hendon, who was, in 
turn, [son of George Garrick and] nephew to David the actor’. (See The Journal of David 
Garrick Describing his visit to France and Italy in 1763, ed. George Winchester Stone, Jr., 
New York, 1939, p. xv. Miss Mary Etta Knapp called our attention to Sotheby’s catalogue 
mentioned above.) Hensley also received some Garrick manuscripts from Mrs. Henry 
Hill, of Richmond, Surrey, another daughter of Christopher Philip Garrick (see Stone, 
loc. cit). Further proof of the provenance of this packet is found in the fact that it contains 
at least four bits of verse evidently written by Carrington Garrick. (See below. Yale also 
has a manuscript in Garrick’s hand of “The Petition of D: G: to E: Stanley Esq Secretary 
of the Customs in behalf of his Afflicted Wife, who has lost her Chintz’. (Edward Stanley, 
Secretary to the Board of Customs, d. 1789.) It is bound up in a copy of Thomas Moore’s 
Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourable Richard Brinsley Sheridan, grangerized 
by Sheridan’s grandson, R. G. Sheridan, 4 vols., Frampton, 1877, I, p. 180ff. The 
editor notes that this manuscript was given to him by Lady Lyveden, wife of Robert 
Vernon Smith, First Baron Lyveden. The verses, with a letter by Garrick explaining 
their occasion, are printed in the European Magazine, Aug., 1787, XII, 107-8. This 
fact we owe to Miss Mary Etta Knapp.) 
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With boundless View exerts' supreme Command ; 
Whether in stormy Majesty it towers, 

Or charms the Sense with Pleasure’s calmer Powers; 
All from below to it’s superior Height, 

Look up with Awe with Wonder & Delight. 


The manuscript is a copy in an unknown hand of a piece certainly 
written by Garrick. It is printed, with different heading, punctuation, and 
spelling, and with two variants (line 6, ‘Sense’ >‘Soul’ ; line 7, ‘Height’> 
‘Heights’), in Some Unpublished Correspondence of David Garrick, edited by 
G. P. Baker. It is reprinted here because it is essential to a solution of the 
tangle of errors surrounding the notable exchange of verses between 
Garrick and William Pitt, first Earl of Chatham. There are three pieces of 
verse in this exchange: (1) Garrick’s invitation, above; (2) Chatham’s 
answer to this invitation, printed in Garrick’s Poetical Works (‘Leave, 
Garrick, the rich landscape, proudly gay’);3 (3) Garrick’s answer to 
Chatham’s verses, also printed in Poetical Works (‘When Peleus’ son, 
untaught to yield’).4 

First, let us summarize the errors. Fitzgerald, evidently ignorant of (1), 
assumes that (3) came first in the exchange,5 although the latter is clearly 
not an invitation. Baker increases the confusion by several mistakes : 

In the Poetical Works are two sets of verses, one called Garrick’s Answer to 
the other, an invitation by Chatham to Garrick . . . to visit him at his 
country seat in Devonshire, Mt. Edgecumbe. Garrick’s lines were, however, 
written first, then, apparently, Chatham’s; and finally, it would seem, the 
verses now printed for the first time.® 


But Mount Edgcumbe was not Chatham’s seat : Baker was evidently misled 
by the erroneous title to Chatham’s verses as printed in Poetical Works, 
‘To Mr. Garrick, from Mount Edgecombe’, which should be “To Mr 
Garrick, at Mount Edgecumbe’.7 Furthermore, Chatham’s verses are 
mistakenly printed in Garrick’s Correspondence as included in Chatham’s 
letter to Garrick on 3 April 1772.8 

And now to order this chaos. The date, 1771, on the Yale manuscript 
indicates that Garrick’s ‘Invitation to Ld. Chatham passing into Devon- 
shire’ comes first in the series. In late July and early August, 1771, Garrick 
was visiting at Mount Edgcumbe in Devonshire, the seat of George 


* For ‘exerts’ the copyist originally wrote ‘extends’, which is crossed out in the manu- 
script. 
* (Boston, 1907), p. 133. 
3 The Poetical Works of David Garrick, Esq. (London, 1785), II, 525. 
# Idem, II, 526. 
: Percy Fitegerald, The Life of David Garrick (revised ed., London, 1899), pp. 210-11. 
6 Baker, op. cit., PP. 132-3. 
7 Poetical Works, 1 I, 525; Thomas Davies, Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick, Esq. 
(‘new edition’, London, 1780), II, 397. 
8 Private Correspondence of David Garrick (London, 1831-2), I, 459-60. 
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Edgcumbe, first Earl of Mount Edgcumbe (1721-95).' At about the 
same time Chatham was travelling in that region, for he says in a letter of 
22 September 1771, ‘Our journey westward was, in every way, most 
pleasing. . . . I contented myself, without beholding the wonders of 
Mount Edgcumbe’.2 While Chatham was on this tour, he evidently 
received Garrick’s verse invitation. 

That Garrick wrote the invitation at Mount Edgcumbe is indicated by a 
letter of 16 February 1772, in which Chatham asks Lord Lyttelton to 
convey to Garrick the answering verses, ‘Leave, Garrick, the rich land- 
scape, proudly gay’, which are an invitation to Burton Pynsent, Chatham’s 
seat in Somersetshire. Chatham writes : 


The inclosed paper will tell its own contents. I meant it should have followed 
you and Mr. Garrick to Hagley ; but partly in doubt if it was worth the sending, 
and knowing your preparations for the fair ambassadress, it did not go; 
reading it again lately I have taken heart (and it asks not a little) to send it to 
you, which is nothing less tremendous than showing up to the doctor. It is now, 
my dear Lord, at your disposal, and I shall esteem it equally a favour, if you 
will be so good to commit it to the flames, or give it to Mr. Garrick, as your 
Lordship may judge, bona fide, it deserves. I will only add that the verses 
suppose Mr. Garrick at Mount Edgecumbe, the better to adopt the answer.3 


Lyttelton replies to Chatham on 20 February 1772, ‘I am charmed with 
your Verses, which I have sent to Garrick; who will answer them for 
himself’.4 On 26 February 1772, Garrick writes to Chatham to thank him 
for his verses : 


The only excuse I can possibly make for not sooner acknowledging the great 
honour conferred upon me is, that I did not find my mind sufficiently settled 
to appear before your Lordship. Though I am thoroughly humbled as a poet, 
and not a little as an actor, (more inquiries being made after the Verses 
addressed to me, than after Lear or Macbeth,) yet still I think myself more 
obliged and honoured than I have words to express. 5 


One might expect that Garrick’s verse answer to Chatham (‘When 
Peleus’ son, untaught to yield’) would have been included in this letter; 


1 See the following extracts from Garrick’s unpublished correspondence, which are 
found in the files of Drs. David M. Little and William Van Lennep and are printed by 
their permission : to John Wilkes, 7 July [1771] : ‘When we return from Mount Edgecumbe 
& Hagley, Where we are going with all convenient Speed. . . .’ (British Museum, Add. 
Mss. 30877, f. 60); to the Earl of Hardwicke, 10 July 1771: ‘—a long settled Journey 
into ye West to our Friends Lord & Lady Edgecumbe, & from thence to return With Lord 
Lyttelton to Hagley will take up all ye time We can Spare this Summer; . . .” (British 
Museum, Add. Mss. 35350, f. 30). In a letter to Dr. Charles Burney, from Mt. Edgcumbe, 
9 August [1771], Garrick says he is leaving ‘on Monday’ ; i.e. 12 August (see Maggs Bros. 
om Summer, 1929, p. 83; we owe this reference also to Drs. Little and Van 

mnep. 

2 Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, ed. W. S. Taylor and Capt. J. H. 
Pringle (London, 1838-40), IV, 182-3. 

3 Robert Phillimore, Memoirs and Correspondence of George, Lord Lyttelton (London, 


1845), Il, 771-2. A ; 
4 Correspondence of William Pitt, IV, 196-7. 5 Idem, IV, 198. 
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but he makes no mention of sending it ; and surely he did not do so, for 
Chatham’s answering letter to Garrick on 3 April 1772, shows no know- 
ledge of any second piece of verse from Garrick, but instead comments at 
length on the first piece, from Mount Edgcumbe: 

Need I say, what charms the Verses from Mount Edgcumbe have for all 
here; or that the sentiment which dictated them makes me justly vain? You 
have kindly settled upon me a lasting species of property I never dreamed of, 
in that enchanting place: a far more able conveyancer than any in Chancery 
Lane; for, instead of laboriously perplexing rights, you, by a few happy lines, 
at once both create the title and fix the possession. * 

Probably Garrick’s verse answer was neither sent nor intended to be sent 
to Chatham : it appeared anonymously under the heading, ‘Upon the Earl 
of Chatham’s Verses to Mr. Garrick’, in the London Chronicle for 27-29 
February 1772—just after Garrick’s above letter to Chatham. It was 
reprinted anonymously in the Gentleman’s Magazine for March 1772, and 
printed again, along with Chatham’s verses to Garrick, in the same 
magazine for May 1772, this time with the heading, ‘Mr. Garrick’s 
Answer’. Apparently Garrick did not deny the ascription, and the verses 
were included in his Poetical Works. This evidence seems to establish 
Garrick’s authorship. But what are we to make of the sudden appearance of 
this piece in the newspaper? Did Garrick wish to make a public announce- 
ment of the honour paid him by England’s Hero ?2 


II 
Ode to Musick for the Catch-Club. 
*Hail, Musick hail! to Thee is giv’n,3 
To breathe those sounds were brought from Heav’n; 
On Wings of Rapture borne away, 
All Nature owns thy Universal Sway! 


For what is Beauty, what is Grace 

But Harmony of Form, and Face? 

What are the Beauties of the Mind? 
Heav’n’s rarest Gifts by Harmony combin’d. 


From the fierce Passions Discord springs, 
Till Nature strike the Softer strings ; 
The Softer Strings the Soul compose, 
And Love, harmonious Love, from Passion flows. 


1 Idem, IV, 202-3. 

2 Garrick’s pride in receiving the verses from Chatham is sufficiently shown in the 
following extract from an unpublished letter written by him to James Beattie, 2 March 
1772: ‘I wish it were in my power to send you some verses address’d to me, & written by 
Lord Chatham—they were deliver’d to me by our most amiable & learned friend Lord 
Lyttelton—they are indeed excellent, & would please You much, but I have yet no right 
to [give] a Copy’. (Ms. in Aberdeen University Library.) We owe this reference to Drs. 
Little and Van Lennep. 3 This stanza is cancelled in the manuscript. 
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Affection’s Flame, & Friendship’s ties, 
And all the social pleasures rise, 
From Thee, O Harmony divine! 

Love, concord, Beauty, Ev’ry Joy is thine! 

The first four lines may be thus" 

*Hail Musick, sweet Inchantment hail! 
Like potent Spells thy Pow’rs prevail, 
On Wings of Rapture borne away, 
All Nature owns thy Universal Sway. 

This is an original manuscript in Garrick’s hand, advertised as Lot 270 
in the above-mentioned catalogue of Sotheby and Co. (p. 45); it is from 
the collection of Mrs. Carew. The verses are published with some varia- 
tions in Garrick’s Poetical Works, where the alternate stanza at the end of 
the manuscript is substituted for the original opening stanza. The pub- 
lished verses are not divided into stanzas, and differ from the manuscript 
in heading, capitalization, and punctuation. 

The heading of the verses in Poetical Works indicates the occasion for 
which they were composed, but shows some doubt of Garrick’s author- 
ship : ‘Occasional Ode, Set to Musick by the different Candidates of the 
Catch Club Prize, which was adjudged to Mr. Webb. (Said to be written 
by Mr. Garrick.)’ The manuscript with alterations in Garrick’s hand- 
writing establishes the authorship. The Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s 
Catch Club was founded in 1761 ‘for the encouragement of the com- 
position and performance of canons, catches and glees’ ;3 from 1763 until 
1794 it gave annual prizes for such songs. Samuel Webbe (1760-1816), one 
of England’s most eminent glee-writers, won a Catch Club prize twenty- 
seven times: in 1778 the club awarded him a prize for a glee composed to 
the above words by Garrick.4 It seems likely, from the subject of the 
verses, that Garrick wrote them specifically for this competition ; if so, they 
ought to be dated in 1777 or 1778. These years would accord with the 
dates of most of the other verses by Garrick in this packet of manuscripts. 


III 
The Charrader’s Recantation to Sir William Hamilton 


I 
When Knights of Old wth: Sword, & Shield, 
Went forth arm’d Cap-a-pié ; 
To Save fair Dames they took the field, 
And set the Captives’ free: 
! This line is crossed out in the manuscript. 2 II, 540. 
3 Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, ed. H. C. Colles (third ed., London, 
1927-8), I, 583. 4 Idem, V, 633. 
5 For ‘Captives’ Garrick originally wrote ‘Fair ones’, which is ‘au out in the 
nama. 
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2 
So You, Sir Knight, with Lance in hand, 
Resolve to break those Spells ; 
Which Charrades hight, bewitch the Land, 
And poyson british Belles. 


As You, like Them, to honour true, 
Can Woo fair Fame, and win her; 

Like Them, brave Knight, shew Mercy too, 
And spare a wretched Sinner. 


4 
Enchanters did my heart beguile, 
And led that heart astray ; 
If Spencer nod, or Fersey smile, 
How could I but Obey: 


5 
Should You, kind Knight, forgive the past, 
I'll quit the Charrade Crew ; 
You have a right" to crush FALSE Taste, 
Who have reviv’d the true. DG 


This is an original manuscript in Garrick’s hand, signed with his 
initials. It is listed as Lot 258 in the above-mentioned catalogue of Sotheby 
and Co. (p. 34), and comes from the collection of G. E. Solly, Bells House, 
Wimborne, Dorset, a descendant of Mrs. Samuel Solly, the daughter 
of Garrick’s friend, Thomas Rackett. The verses are addressed to Sir 
William Hamilton (1730-1803), the well-known archzologist and diplomat, 
to whose interest in Greek and Roman art Garrick refers in the last two 
lines. 

Fitzgerald seems to believe that the verses were composed during 
Garrick’s visit to Naples from 17 December 1763, until the beginning of 
April 1764. Fitzgerald says : 

Here he met Sir William Hamilton, later to be the husband of the fascinating 

Lady Hamilton. In that coterie, they had all sorts of pastimes—among others 

the fashionable one of ‘charades;’ and to Sir William he addressed a little 

poem, called the ‘Charader’s Recantation,’ two lines of which were— 


‘If Spencer nod, or Jersey smile, 

How could I but obey ?’2 
This is patently wrong. Hamilton did not reach his post as envoy to the 
court of Naples until after 10 November 1764.3 And the verses themselves 
contradict this early date. Hamilton was not knighted until 3 January 1772, 


' For ‘You have a right’ Garrick originally wrote “I own Your Right’, of which the first 
three words are crossed out in the manuscript. 2 Life of Garrick, P. 290. 

3 See a manuscript letter of this date from Sir Horace Mann to Horace Walpole, i in the 
possession of Mr. W. S. Lewis. 
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when he was made a Knight of the Bath. He could hardly have become 
known as a reviver of the ‘true’ (classical) taste until after 1766, when his 
famous Antiquités Etrusques, Grecques et Romaines began to appear. There 
was no Countess of Jersey (stanza 4) from 1762 until 1770. Finally, the 
second stanza suggests that the verses were written in England, not Italy. 
The date of the piece seems clearly to be 1772. In that year Hamilton 
visited England, sold his great collection of antiquities to the British 
Museum, and received his knighthood. He evidently did not visit England 
again until 1784, after Garrick’s death. Garrick was probably associated 
" with Hamilton in 1772 through the social groups revolving around 
Margaret Georgiana, Countess Spencer (1737-1814), long a close friend of 
Garrick, and the notorious Frances, Countess Jersey (1753-1821), both of 
whom are mentioned in the fourth stanza above. 
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IV 


Matrons half-Ravish’d, for your Recreation, 

In Age, should never want some Consolation ; 

Should the Sweet3 Babes I smother’d in the Tower, 

By chance, or Sickness, lose their Acting pow’r, 

Shall they, once Princes, worse than all be serv’d, 

In Childhood Murder’d, & in Manhood Starv’d! 

Forbid it Ladies, Gentlemen forbid it.— 

Give Joy to Age, & let em Say You did it. 

To *You, ye Gods, I make my last appeal, *(to ye Upper 
You have the right to Judge, as well as feel ; Gallfer]y 
Will your High Wisdoms to our Scheme incline? 

That Kings, Queens Hero’s, Gods and Ghosts may dine ; 
Olympus Shakes—Earth Smiles.—My heart sits lightly— 
The Act has pass’d—& now—IIl dress for Kitely. 


This manuscript, in the hand of William Hopkins, Drury Lane prompter, 
apparently preserves a fragment of an early form of Garrick’s prologue for 
performances benefiting the Drury Lane Stage Relief Fund. The version 
spoken on 10 June 1776, and printed in Garrick’s Poetical Works+ may 
have been the customary prologue for the annual benefit : Genest ambigu- 
ously says of 10 June 1776, “The profits of this night being appropriated 
to the Theatrical Fund, the usual address upon that occasion will be spoken 
by Garrick before the play’.5 But the first eight lines of the printed version 
were evidently added in honour of Garrick’s final appearance on the stage. 


t ‘These and subsequent facts about Hamilton are taken from the Dictionary of National 
Biography and Lives of the Founders of the British Museum, by Edward Edwards (London, 
1870), pp. 347-60. 

2 See Cokayne’s Complete Peerage, ed. Doubleday and Howard de Walden, VII, 90. 

3 For ‘Should the Sweet’ the copyist originally wrote ‘Suppose the’, which is crossed 
out in the manuscript. 

4 II, 325. Dr. Van Lennep has identified for us the hand of the above manuscript. 

5 John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage (Bath, 1832), V, 497. Our italics. 
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Most of the above lines appear in the printed prologue, but there are 
many changes: line 3, ‘Should the Sweet’>‘Suppose the’; line 6, ‘& in 
Manhood’> ‘and, when murder’d,’; line 10, ‘the’>‘a’; line 12, ‘Hero’s’ 
>‘Heroes’; lines 1-2 and 3-6 above are transposed ; before line 7 above 
comes a four-line interpolation on Garrick’s réle as Hamlet; and, most 
important, the last two lines of the printed version are generalized to, 


Olympus shakes !—that omen all secures ; 
May every joy you give be ten-fold yours. 


The manuscript ending, ‘I’ll dress for Kitely’, suggests that this version 
was spoken for the first Stage Relief Benefit at Drury Lane, 22 May 1766, 
when Genest reports that Garrick played Kitely in Every Man in his 
Humour ‘with an occasional Prologue’.' 


V 
[a] Bull Inn, St. Albans. 


The Blackbird, whose melodious throat 
Excell’d each other bird, 

Who breath’d so sweet his tuneful note, 
That all with rapture heard ; 

Was skimming through the air along, 
(’T was on a winter’s day) 

‘Sure I,’ cried he, ‘who fly in song, 
‘Can swiftly speed my way’: 

But vainly did he take a pride 
In this conceited notion, 

For though his strains would quickly glide, 
He still was slow in motion. 


Mean while a Sparrow, quick as light, 
Outstripp’d the Blackbird’s wing ; 

But though she did excell in flight, 
Alas! she could not sing. 

The Blackbird, with indignant eye, 
Thus spoke his angry mind ; 

‘Shall birds like you with swiftness fly, 
‘Whilst I am left behind? 

‘Forgive, the timid bird replied, 
‘For I with pleasure too, 

“Would give my plumes, & airy pride, 
“To sing & charm like you.’ 

* Idem, V, 98. The same play was used again for the Stage Relief Benefit on 24 May 
1770. (Idem, V, 272.) See a letter from Garrick to George Colman, Bath, 12 April 1766: 
‘Yr Criticism about ye Epilogue I believe is just—I was afraid of disconcerting my Water- 
drinking, and hurried it a little too much—there is something however that will do—wth 
other lick—’ (Posthumous Letters . . . addressed to Francis Colman, and George Colman, 
the Elder, ed. George Colman the younger [London, 1820], p. 290.) Drs. Little and Van 
Lennep suggest that this may refer to the address for the Theatrical Fund, 22 May 1766. 
If so, it indicates why the piece was revised by Garrick. 

13 
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Road Verses. 


To a certain bird, who endeavoured to pass 
upon the Blackbird for a Sparrow. 


Though I am old, yet not so blind 

To take you for the Sparrow kind: 

A Sparrow You! with light’ning’s wing, 
Who sweetly look, & sweetly sing !— 
Your feathers too so long & bright, 

That dazzle while they charm the sight. 
Are there no marks by which to guess 
This bird, so form’d each sense to bless? 
Oh yes!—It is—my doubts are gone,— 
The Phoenix! for there is but One. 


Road Verses continued. 


An answer to some charming verses, sent 
to D.G: at Holy-Well house. 


The Blackbird now, with age half blind, 
Presents his Love & Duty, 

To that sweet bird, of all its kind, 
So fam’d for Song & Beauty. 


Talk not of brilliant Plumes to me, 
They can’t my Sight restore ; 

Too weak alas! their charms to see, 
Though younger eyes adore. 

But potent, as Medza’s spells, 
I Bel your magic song ; 

My waking heart, with rapture swells, 
And I again am young. 


[dj] [On verso of preceding] 


More Road Verses. 


To the D: of Devonshire, upon her leaving her 
Muff & sending some charming lines to D:G: 


With care I send your Grace’s Muff ; 
A Shield for weather sharp & rough: 
But should you lose it, where’s the harm? 
For you have Wit will keep you warm. 
To my poor hands ’twould useless be, 
If you would send that Wit to me; 
Send me again what Heav’n inspires, 
I shall not want or Muffs, or Fires. 


D:G: 
These four pieces are all copied in the same hand, which is not Garrick’s, 
and all appear to be related to a trip made by Garrick to Althorp in 








in 
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Northamptonshire, seat of his good friends, Lord (first Earl) and Lady 
Spencer. Garrick’s authorship of the last three pieces is established, not 
only by his initials in the last two, but by the references to ‘the Blackbird’ 
in the first three pieces. This is an allusion to Garrick’s ‘Fable of the 
Blackbird and Royal Eagle’ (or, as the manuscript title runs, ‘A New 
Occasional Prologue. The Mimic Blackbird.’), spoken before the King in 
February 1777,' as a prologue to his reading of Lethe. A letter by Hannah 
More describes this fable : 


Garrick gave me the history of his reading to the King and Queen, and went 
through the fable of the ‘Blackbird and Royal Eagle’, which was his prologue. 
It is really very lively and entertaining. Some part of it is affecting, where he 
speaks of the sprightly blackbird, who was famous for his imitative powers, and 
could exactly mimic from the tender notes of the nightingale, to the low comic 

noises of the crow and magpie. But one day happening to look on his once fine 
glossy plumage, he found that his feathers began to turn grey, his eye had lost 
its lustre ; and he also began to be lame. This determined him to give up his 
mimicry, ‘and he resolved to be silent, and not hop about from tree to tree, but 
confine himself to one snug bush. The royal eagle, however, hearing of the 
talents of the lively creature, sent for him to court, and insisted on hearing 
him sing. This honour overturned all his prudent resolution; he found his 
feathers were restored to their native black, his eye resumed its fire, and he 
was himself again. 


! The date of this performance is important for dating the verses. That it occurred in 
1777 is well-known, but the exact day and month seem to be uncertain. Horace Walpole 
writes on 27 February 1777, ‘Poor Mr. Garrick labours under this infirmity of age, . . . 
he has solicited King George to solicit him to read a play. . . . The piece was introduced 
by a prologue en fable: . . .’ (The Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee 
[Oxford, 1903-5], X, 21. ) “Garrick in a letter to Woodfall on 2 February 1777, shows 

himself hard at work on the Royal appearance: . their Majesties have Employ’d me 
Every Minute—I have written within these last two days 3 scenes & 2 fables—if you 
behave well & don’t abuse Managers perhaps you may have a Slice before they are tasted 
by Royalty—’ (Unpublished Correspondence, ed. Baker, p. 85.) Thus the Royal perform- 
ance certainly occurred in February 1777. 

* William Roberts, Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah More 
(London, 1834), I, 91-2. This letter is not dated, but is placed in 1776, after 12 May and 
before 10 June, by Roberts and also by R. B. Johnson, Letters of Hannah More (London, 
1925), p. 52. Obviously the year should be 1777 ; the exact date is probably late in April 
or early in May 1777, for the following rather complicated reasons. Hannah says in a 
letter to Garrick on 17 April 1777 (Private Correspondence of Garrick, I1, 220-1) that she 
is coming to town in about a week and hopes to see him (she has pretty clearly not seen 
him since February, or, —_ his Court performance). Then, in an — letter to 
Hannah, which Roberts p just before 9 July 1777 (Roberts, op. cit., I, 116), Garrick 
says, ‘Inclosed you have the he Blackbird and Nightingale.” I am afraid it will not please 
you so much upon paper as from my tongue’. This letter ought to be dated early in June 
1777, since Hannah answers it on 16 June 1777 (references to Baretti and to Hannah’s 
work on her play, Percy, connect the letters, in addition to the connection considered 
below; see Roberts, op. cit., 1, 108-11). Roberts’s puzzling reference to ‘Blackbird and 

Nightingale’ is surely a misreading of ‘Blackbird and Royal Eagle’ (unless Garrick made 
the slip himself), since in her answer Hannah thanks Garrick for sending her his ee we 
ful prologue’, which is proved by her remarks on its contents to be certainly the Royal 
prologue. Obviously yp mprs read his fable to her in April or May 1777, and sent her a 


copy of it soon after. See also Private Correspondence of Garrick (11, 253), for a reference 


by Hannah on 10 A 1777, to ‘the restoration of the most musical of all blackbirds’, 
which indicates that somehow lost her copy of the fable and had to get another 
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Naturally the performance caused a stir in the conversations of polite 
society ; with the result that ‘the Blackbird’ in these verses was an easily 


recognized symbol for Garrick.* 

‘Bull Inn, St. Albans’ was composed by Garrick’s friend, Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire (1757-1806), as one might guess from the heading 
to piece ‘d’ above. Her authorship is also indicated by the references to 
‘plumes’ (‘a’, line 23 ; ‘c’, line 5) and to ‘Your feathers too so long & bright’ 
(‘b’, line 5), for the Duchess about 1775 inaugurated a vogue for wearing 
long feathers : 

. the Duchess of Devonshire wore feathers which were larger than the 
feathers ever worn by any other woman. This surprising feat not only made 
her immediately famous, it made her notorious, it excited the bitter pens of 
the Grub Street pamphleteers, and the far bitterer tongues of the other ladies 
of quality who sought to set the ton.? 


Finally, her authorship is established by Hugh Stokes, who prints the 
verses, with different line-lengths and some variants, in his work, The 
Devonshire House Circle.3 Stokes gives no exact date for the verses, but, 
apparently speaking from manuscript evidence, says : 


Whilst dining at St. Albans, on a visit to her mother, the Countess Spencer, 
she composed a couple of verses for Mr. Garrick. Two years earlier Garrick, 
summoned to read a play to George III., had composed a fable in which he 
described himself as an old and feeble blackbird. . . .4 


This would place the verses in the last winter of Garrick’s life (he died 
20 January 1779), a date corroborated by line 6 of the Duchess’s verses 
(‘’T was on a winter’s day’). Garrick’s letters of this winter seem to give the 
setting for the series of verses. On 13 November 1778, the Countess 
Spencer sent Garrick an invitation to Althorp,5 which Garrick accepted, 
arranging to arrive on 22 December 1778.6 He was prevented from keeping 
his promise by the gout,7 but told Joseph Warton on 29 December 177/8], 
‘[I] shall set off for Althorp to-morrow morning at eight o’clock’.? And on 


from Garrick; this letter gives ample evidence of the popularity of the fable among 
—_ friends. The fable has not been printed, but a manuscript of it is in the Harvard 
rary. 
t See two preceding notes and Early Diary of Frances Burney, ed. A. R. Ellis (London, 
1889), II, 158-9. 

Hugh Stokes, The Devonshire House Circle (London, 1917), p. 101. See idem, pp. 101-4, 
for a discussion of this vogue. See also the London Chronicle, 22-24 April 1777, for verses 
re the Duchess of Devonshire to preserve her ‘plumes’ in the face of all detractors. 

3 P. 162. 

4 Ibid. Stokes probably means that the Duchess was visiting her mother at Holywell 
House ; this is wrong, as the subsequent discussion shows. 

5 Private Correspondence of Garrick, - 317-18. 

6 See letter to Warton cited below, n. 

7 See Arthur Murphy, The Life of David Garrick, Esq. (London, 1801), II, 330-1. 

8 John Wooll, Biographical Memoirs of the Late Revd. Joseph Warton, D. D. (London, 
1806), p. 389; Wooll misdates this letter in 1779, but Drs. Little and Van ‘Lennep properly 
place it in 1778. 
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28 December 1778, the Countess Spencer had written to Garrick : 


We shall [be] happy to see you on Thursday [Dec. 31], either well or ill- 
dressed ; but do not put us off any longer. 

Will it not be more convenient to you to dine at Holywell House than at an 
inn? if it will, you know you may always command it. . . .' 

Evidently Garrick accepted the Countess’s plan, for the heading of piece 
‘c’? shows that the Duchess’s verses were sent to Garrick ‘at Holy-Well 
house’, another residence of the Spencers near St. Albans, en route to 
Althorp. It appears from her verses that the Duchess was at this time also 
on the way to her mother’s house at Althorp and passed Garrick on the 
road, probably while he stopped to dine at Holywell House. ‘The Duchess 
evidently sent her teasing verses from the Bull Inn, St. Albans, and then 
continued her trip. Garrick seems to have composed his ‘Road Verses’ 
during the completion of his trip, and to have presented them to the 
Duchess on his arrival.? The heading and the position of piece ‘d’ among 
the manuscripts suggest that it belongs to this series ; but it may have been 
composed on another occasion. 

There are three other pieces in the collection which may with some 
probability be assigned to Garrick. The most likely is a fine epitaph on 
Garrick’s famous associate and rival, the actor, Spranger Barry (1719-77), 
who died 10 January 1777. In a letter to Thomas Becket, 21 October 1777, 
Garrick says : ‘[Mrs. Barry] has desir’d me to write an Epitaph for Barry— 
I can’t refuse her, & yet I don’t like ye office—’.? Drs. Little and Van 
Lennep note that no such epitaph has ever appeared, engraved, or in 
print ; but it seems likely that the following represents Garrick’s response 
to Mrs. Barry’s request : 


To wake the soul of sympathy, to move 
The finest springs of pity, and of love; 

In every feeling bosom to infuse 

The softest sorrows of the plaintive Muse ; 
The sigh of elegant distress to raise, 

This was thy merit, Barry, this thy praise. 
O may thy name, thy ashes, still excite 
The soothing image of long lost delight, 


1 Private Correspondence of Garrick, I1, 326. 

_? It is only fair to add that the series of verses may have been written under similar 
circumstances the winter before, since Garrick was at Althorp in December 1777: see 
a letter from Garrick to Mrs. Rackett, from Althorp, 21 December 1777 (Sotheby and 
Co., catalogue cited above, Lot 249, p. 32); the letter states that the Duchess of Devonshire 
is among the company at Althorp. But the dating of Stokes and the suggested stopover at 
Holywell House make 1778 a more likely date. We wonder whether piece ‘b’ above is the 
same as that listed in the abovementioned catalogue of Sotheby and Co. (Lot 266, p. 41): 
‘The Phoenix, A Fable, Address’d to Duchess of Devonshire: the Duchess’s name is 
erased, and the Countess of Spencer’s name inserted by another hand’. This manuscript 
is in the Folger Shakespeare Library, but is not available for the duration of the present war. 
_ 3 Ms. in Folger Shakespeare Library, dated by Drs. Little and Van Lennep; printed 
in Andrew Becket, Dramatic and Prose Miscellanies (London, 1838), I, xii. 
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Bid the kind tear of grateful memory flow, 
And for true sorrow change fictitious woe! 


Quere is it better 
1st line—To touch the soul &c—To wound the soul 
7th line O may this frail memorial still excite 
weak memorial 
Garrick wrote two published pieces of verse on Barry’s death; one, 
eight lines long, in his article, signed “The Mouse in the Green-Room’, in 
the London Packet, 13 January 1777;! and a twenty-four-line prologue 
spoken by Mrs. Barry on 3 March 1777.2 Two lines in the latter bear some 
resemblance to the idea expressed in the tenth line above : 
When real griefs the burden’d bosom press, 
Can it raise sighs feign’d sorrows to express? 
Garrick was, of course, a frequent writer of epitaphs ;3 the above is in 
exactly the same verse form and is exactly the same length as his epitaphs 
on Quin and Beighton.4 

A second piece which may be Garrick’s is “The Lioness & her Whelps. 

An American Fable’ (twenty-eight lines), which is in the same hand as the 
three above pieces sent by Garrick to the Duchess of Devonshire; it is a 
political allegory expressing sentiments favourable to the American 
colonies in their dispute with England. The only strong reason for assign- 
ing the piece to Garrick is the fact that in 1748 he wrote some very similar 
verses : “The Lion and Fox. A Fable upon Ingratitude’.5 The latter is also 
a political allegory, satirizing the alleged ingratitude of Henry Fox, later 
Lord Holland (1705-74), to his patron, probably Henry Pelham. Both 
fables are almost exactly the same length, and both are composed in the 
same doggerel form : iambic tetrameter couplets. 

A third piece, printed below, may have been written by Garrick, since 
another manuscript of it is described in the abovementioned catalogue of 
Sotheby and Co. (Lot 266, p. 40) as being in Garrick’s hand. The latter 
manuscript is in the Folger Shakespeare Library, but is not now available 
for examination. We can only suggest that the verses may have been 
written by Garrick to someone in public life (Wilkes?) who has betrayed 
his friendship : 





To my Friend 
upon his great Credulity. 


The world’s a Stage— 





We owe this reference to Drs. Little and Van Lennep. 
See Poetical Works, 11, [3] 33. 
dem, I1, 480-6. 


Idem, II, 483, 485. 
5 A manuscript of this fable, dated 1748 and certain!y in Garrick’s hand, is in the Folger 


Shakespeare Library ; we have seen a photostat of this in the Harvard Theatre Collection. 
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As Humour prompts, Each Acts the Friend: 
Should Pitt your Conduct blame, 

I would to Pitt your Cause defend, 
And all your Worth proclaim. 


Why then at Me when Malice rails, 
And turns ev’n right to wrong, 

Why give an Ear to peevish tales, 
And help Em with your tongue ? 


All Men are Players ; the Good are Scarce ; 
As on the Stage we See; 

How parts are play’d in Friendship’s Farce, 
Is known, by You & Me. 

The remaining manuscripts in the packet are either unidentified or are 
certainly not by Garrick. Four are evidently in the same hand and seem by 
internal evidence to be by Carrington Garrick, Vicar of Hendon, David’s 
nephew, and son of George Garrick. “The complaint of her Bible To Miss 
Eliza Battiscombe’ (twelve lines) gives a clue to the authorship of this 
group, since Elizabeth Battiscombe became the wife of Carrington 
Garrick. ‘Miss Sophia F ’ (sixteen lines) is written on the ‘day Sacred 
to fair Eliza’s Birth’ ; while a piece on the verso of this manuscript, ‘Henry 
F—— Esq.’, (eight lines) refers to the author as a ‘medling Preist’ [sic]. 
The fourth, ‘As after Storms succeed the Happy Calm’n’ (eighteen lines), 
is addressed to ‘Bella’, probably Arabella Garrick, sister of Carrington, 
married to Col. Frederick Schaw ; the author addresses her as ‘sister’, and 
speaks of a ‘brother’s fears’. An eleven-line acrostic to Miss Battiscombe is 
also included among the manuscripts ; this is said to be ‘By a Youth’, who 
may be Carrington, but the hand is not the same as that in the four above 
pieces. 

The collection also contains a manuscript in an unknown hand of the 
verses written by Thomas Barnard, Dean of Derry (1728-1806) after ‘a 
pretty smart altercation’! with Dr. Johnson over the question whether 
a man could improve after the age of forty-five. This manuscript preserves 
a fourth version of the piece in addition to the three cited by G. B. Hill. It 
omits the last six lines of the other versions, has original variants in seven 
lines, and is a hodgepodge of the variations among the other versions. 

‘On Leaving a new Play in a Chest of a Bed chamber At Hampton’ 
(fifty-six lines) was written to Garrick by a friend who had been visiting 
him at Hampton, and who had mislaid one of Garrick’s books. ‘Mon 
premier se plante’ (seven lines) is a charade sent to Garrick at Hampton. 
‘Farewell Dodd & from thy dreadful End’ (six lines) expresses a spectator’s 
resentment at a bad performance of tragedy by James William Dodd 


* See Boswell’s Life (Powell’s revision of Hill’s ed., Oxford, 1934), IV, 115, n. 4. 
? Idem, IV, [431]—3. 
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(1740?-1796), who excelled in comic parts; the verses are addressed to 
George Garrick, who acted as solicitor for his brother’s theatre. 

The three remaining pieces are: “Tho’ now a meer neglected toy’ (six 
lines) ; ‘Written to a Physician in custody for high Treason in the late 
rebellion of the Year 1745’ (seventy lines); ‘Extempore on the Honble 
Mrs. N——’ (ten lines). We have not been able to identify these in any 
way. 





NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


PLURILINEAR UNITS IN OLD ENGLISH POETRY 


Classical Old English poetry, as cultivated in royal hall and monastic 
refectory, differed in many ways from the pre-classical verse which gave 
rise to it and from the popular verse which lived on beside it. In this paper 
I will take up only one point of difference : the plurilinear unit. Old English 
verse in all periods was almost exclusively linear ; that is, it was made up of 
lines. In the oldest linear verse the end-stopped style prevailed: every 
line ended with a syntactical pause and every sentence made either a line 
or a couplet (i.e., a two-line unit). This pre-classical style of composition 
was kept, almost intact, in the mnemonic parts or thulas (i.e. metrical 
name-lists) of Widsith, where one sentence runs to six lines (28-33) but all 
the others make either a single line or a couplet each. The Leiden Riddle 
likewise was done (though with less strictness) in the old style, and many 
one-line and two-line units occur in the spells. Otherwise, only relics of the 
pre-classical style may be found in the monuments. Formulas like Beowulf 
957, ‘Beowulf mapelode, bearn Ecgpeowes’, seem to reflect such a style, 
and other one- or two-line formulas occur in the laws and elsewhere. One 
might have expected to find end-stopping used a good deal in the gnomic 
verses, but here the clerical writers have given us the traditional material 
in remodelled form.2 A few pieces of gnomic wisdom, however, have come 
down to us in lines or couplets. 
Examples of one-line units : 
Exeter Gnomics ’ 22 Red sceal mid snyttro, ryht mid wisum. 
116 Ne bip pet gedefe deap ponne hit gedyrned weorped. 
157 Sele sceal stondan, sylf ealdian. 
158 Licgende beam lzsest growed. 
Cotton Gnomics 13 Wea bid wundrum clibbor; wolcnu scridad. 
Examples of two-line units : 
Exeter Gnomics 60 Prym sceal mid wlenco, priste mid cenum; 
sceolun bu recene beadwe fremman. 
Cotton Gnomics 14 Geongne zpeling sceolan gode gesidas 
byldan to beaduwe ond to beahgife. 
Somewhat similar in style is the linear formula of consolation used six 
times in Deor. Such formulas, nevertheless, regularly appear in a setting 
* The line was an O.E. metrical unit made up of two short verses known as the on-verse 
(or first half-line) and the off-verse (or second half-line). These two short verses were 


regularly linked by alliteration : in other words, the line was an alliterative unit. 
? See A. Heusler, Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde XXVI (1916), 52. 
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dominated by the run-on style of linear composition. In general, a pluri- 
linear unit of classical OE poetry was held together, not by uniformities of 
rhythmical or alliterative pattern, nor yet by uniformities of grouping (ice. 
strophic structure), but by the use of run-on lines. 

Yet the classical style grew out of the older, end-stopped style of com- 
position, and kept what could be kept of the earlier technic. In the matter of 
plurilinear units the poverty of the old style was marked : only the two-line 
unit or couplet existed. The richness of the classical style in plurilinear 
units is no less marked : we find many such units of three, four, five, six or 
seven lines; indeed, there was no limit to the number of lines permissible 
in making such a unit. This great change was brought about with the least 
possible disturbance to the old order. We illustrate with Beowulf 639-641, 

Dam wife pa word wel licodon, 
gilpcwide Geates. Eode goldhroden 
freolicu folccwen to hire frean sittan. 
Here we have a three-line unit, made up of two sentences, each a line and a 
half long. Sentences of this length were forbidden to the oldest poets, but 
it would have been easy for them to say the same thing in two one-line 
sentences, as follows : 
Dam wife pa word wel licodon. 
Folccwen eode to hire frean sittan. 
These lines bring out, besides, the starkness of the old style. It may well 
have been a wish to make this style less bare which led to the expansion of 
the sentences beyond the linear limits ; if so, the new plurilinear units were 
a mere by-product of a process set going for reasons unconnected with 
plurilinear structure. 

In any case, the expansion must be looked at from two points of view: 
that of structure and that of style proper. Now a structural model for the 
line-and-a-half sentence already existed. Certain traditional material below 
the literary level was marked by mixture of prose and verse, and, in the 
verse, by mixture of line and short verse. Here the syntactical unit might be 
line plus short verse (type 1) or short verse plus line (type 2). Such units 
occur in legal documents. An example of type 1 is Grid 4:’ 

: and pus it stod on pam dagum 
inne mid Englum. 
An example of type 2 is Cnut’s Laws I, 19, 1 :? 
and word and weorc 
freonda gehwylc fadige mid rihte. 
On the literary level, type 1 occurs no less than four times in Eadwacer. 
In Scandinavia this type gave rise to a regular literary measure, the 


1 Ed. Liebermann, I, 470. 2 Ed. Liebermann, I, 300. 
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jédahdttr. In England no such development took place ; only the Eadwacer 
t made systematic (rather than sporadic) use of either type, and this 

poet used the line-and-a-half unit as a mere device to mark conclusion. If 
however we put types 1 and 2 together we get a three-line unit made up of 
two sentences, each a line and a half long, and it would seem not impossible 
that the extant three-line unit actually arose in this way. Such three-liners 
as Beowulf 559-601, 

Swa mec gelome ladgeteonan 

preatedon pearle. Ic him penode 

deoran sweorde, swa hit gedefe wes, 
are stylistically consistent with such an origin. But others, like Beowulf 
639-641 (quoted above), point rather to an expansion of linear sentences 
by the use of poetic adornment (repetitive and attributive), and most of the 
plurilinear units obviously cannot have arisen directly out of the sub- 
literary line-and-a-half types, systematic alternation of which would 
produce only units of three lines, six lines, nine lines, etc. 

In this connexion we distinguish two kinds of run-on line, exemplified 
in Beowulf 559 and 639 respectively. In the first, the sentence goes on to the 
next line without a syntactical pause; in the second, it goes on with a 
syntactical pause. The second kind of run-on line has obviously kept 
something of the old end-stopped style, and presumably grew out of the 
linear sentence. We further distinguish three stages in the development of 
the run-on style in OE poetry. The early stage is exemplified in the 
amnemonic parts of Widsith (the mnemonic parts exemplify the end- 
stopped style, as we have seen). Here the plurilinear units vary in number 
of lines, but this variation is held within comparatively narrow limits: no 
unit longer than nine lines occurs. All the natural divisions of the poem end 
with a line; not one ends with an on-verse (i.e. in the middle of a line). 
Single lines and couplets make a respectable proportion of the whole. 
Most of the run-on lines are of the second kind mentioned above; that is, 
they end with a syntactical pause, though not with a full stop. Beowulf may 
serve to illustrate the middle stage of the run-on style. Here some of the 
plurilinear units are of great length; their length may be so great, indeed, 
that they no longer can be felt as units and include diverse matters. Single 
lines and couplets are infrequent. The fits (or cantos, as some prefer to call 
them) all end with a line, but some of the natural divisions end with an 
on-verse: thus, the Finnsburg and Ingeld episodes, and one of the 
speeches.' Six of the speeches begin with an off-verse. Judith exemplifies 
the late stage of the run-on style. Here one can hardly speak of plurilinear 
units at all, or indeed of clean-cut units of any kind, apart from the fits. If 
wefollow the punctuation of Wiilcker, only 11 of the 350 lines end with a full 

1 Line 389. But here the text seems to be defective. 
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stop, and three of these mark the end of a fit. Since the sentences usually 
begin and end in the middle of a line, the syntactical and alliterative 
patterns rarely coincide at any point, and the matter is presented en masse, 
so to speak. The verses give the effect of a never ending flow, but this 
continuous effect is gained at a heavy structural cost. 

Kemp Matone, 


A NOTE ON SEBASTIAN WESTCOTT 


A recent suggestion that Sebastian Westcott, Master of the Children of 
St. Paul’s, was the ‘M’* S’, author of Gammer Gurton’s Needle (Philological 
Quarterly, April 1940), seems hardly to be validated by the arguments 
brought forward there,’ or by what we know of his function and his pro- 
fession as a musician. As, however, enquiry appears to have been directed 
again upon this interesting figure, two possible references may be recorded. 
They have not apparently been observed before. 

In February 1577 evidence was taken in a Chancery suit between 
Westcott and Clyfton (C 24/127) from which it appears that Philip West- 
cott, brother of Sebastian Westcott, was resident in Barbary (Morocco) ‘at 
a place called the Playe’, where he kept ‘a tabling or a victualling house’ 
frequented by all English merchants and travellers. He was in debt, and 
unable therefore to get a licence to leave for home. Moreover, the King of 
Morocco had lost his kingdom and was driven into the mountains; the 
country was disturbed, travelling dangerous, and all Christians in peril of 
their lives. 

While the suit was in Philip’s name, its real author was Philip’s brother 
Sebastian. Immorality is alleged against Philip with a maid of Sebastian’s, 
whom he got with child and was forced by Sebastian to marry, whereupon 
Philip left immediately for foreign parts as a trader. This is stated in reply 
to an attack upon Sebastian’s virtue in respect of Philip’s wife. It is further 
alleged against Philip that he is ‘a papist’, but this is denied, ‘ffor he hath 
in his howse an Englishe Byble an Englishe Testament and the booke of 
Martyrs w‘ many other Englishe books both of prayer and storyes’. 

It might appear that here Philip was being tarred with the same brush 
as Sebastian, a notorious Catholic recusant, if this Sebastian was the 
Master of Paui’s. There is a pointer here, certainly. 

Further, the land in question in the suit is defined as customary lands 
in ‘Cheddon Fitzpaine’, which can be identified beyond doubt with 
Cheriton Fitzpaine in the West Budleigh Hundred of Devon. Sebastian 
Westcott is recorded in his will as having been a Devonshire man, born at 


* As summarized in The Year’s Work in English Studies, 1940, p. 101. 1 have not had 
access to the article itself. 
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‘Chimley’ (Elizabethan Stage, 11, p. 15, n. 5) which is certainly Chumleigh, 
in the same district as Cheriton. It seems very likely that the identification 
can be made with safety. 

Finally, this information may possibly be linked up with a statement in 
Anthony Wood’s Athenae Oxontenses (pp. 516-17) under the article on 
Thomas Risdon of ‘Winscot’, who wrote ‘A Survey, or a chorographicall 
discription of Devonshire’, still in manuscript: ‘I have been informed that 
several copies of it are dispersed among the Gentry of that County, and 
also that one Westcote a Gent. thereof, many years since deceased, hath 
written another Survey.’ 

It seems possible that further information upon Sebastian Westcott and 
his family might be sought in local records, in particular the parish records 
of Chumleigh and Cheriton Fitzpaine. 

C. J. Sisson. 


THREE NOTES ON PARADISE REGAINED 


I 


When, a year before his untimely death, R. W. Chambers delivered the 
Warton Lecture on English Poetry,' Milton was one of the sacred poets 
whose town of Mansoul he warned us to defend well from adverse poten- 
tates. Yet even Chambers conceded one small point to Milton’s detractors 
that he need not, perhaps, have conceded. Milton, in Paradise Regained, 
depicts the young Jesus as planning like a proper hero 
To rescue Israel from the Roman yoke, 
Thence to subdue and quell o’er all the earth 
Brute violence and proud Tyrannick pow’r, 
Till truth were freed and equity restor’d.? 
This dream, however, does not last long. Jesus decides that the friendly 
work of persuasion is better than triumphant conquests, and he realizes 
that he must gain his victory 
By tribulations, injuries, insults, 
Contempts, and scorns, and snares, and violence, 
Suffering, abstaining, quietly expecting 
Without distrust or doubt.;3 
It was, if I understand him rightly, with particular reference to this notion 
of Jesus (Jesus the knight, whose aim is secular revolt, becoming Jesus the 
sufferer, who does the will of God) that Chambers admitted that, in 
Paradise Regained, ‘the voice is too often the voice of John Milton, and too 
seldom the voice of Christ’; though he would have shewn less than his 
* ‘Poets and their Critics: Langland and Milton’ (Proceedings of the British Academy, 


1941). 
2 Paradise Regained, I, 217 ff. 3 Ibid., III, 190 ff. 
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wonted sympathy and insight had he not hastened to add that ‘it is always 
the voice of one who, by years of patient suffering, knows what the story of 
the Temptation in the Wilderness means’. 

That the Jesus of Paradise Regained is ‘partly Milton himself imagined 
perfect’! is true: his classical education, for example, is typical of seven- 
teenth-century Cambridge rather than first-century Galilee. Nor even can 
it be denied that the two passages quoted are good illustrations of Milton’s 
liking for covert autobiography.? The allusion, in the phrase ‘the Roman 
yoke’, to the Romanizing prelates of his age is of minor importance. But 
what is very important indeed is his whole concept of Jesus’ development, 
and that reflects his own. Jesus begins by contemplating glorious action; 
more precisely, his first, youthful ambition is to overthrow the foreign 
usurper and to secure for his people freedom in the political sense. He 
finishes by preferring thankless, humble service, freedom not political but 
of a higher kind. Is this not Milton (‘imagined perfect’) who, in his youth, 
plans an epic on the wars of Arthur; who, through many years, takes part 
in the violent struggles to set up a puritan Commonwealth ; and who, in the 
end, utterly defeated, lonely, blind and poor, writes, not a national poem, 
but Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes? All this 
must now be regarded as established doctrine. It has recently been 
demonstrated3 that the treatment of Jesus in Paradise Regained is in a 
genuine Renaissance tradition ; that two of the greatest influences on Milton 
were ‘the effort of the preceding centuries to Christianize the Aristotelian 
ideal of the magnanimous man’s and ‘the conception of the Son as the 
Word and Image of God’ ;5 and that in these lies the chief explanation of his 
Jesus, with his contemptus mundi and his mastering of passion by Reason. 
But this by no means disposes of the observation that his own life does 
come in: a genius like Milton was able to express and carry further a 
widely accepted idea and yet write about himself. There is no reason to 
worry about it. The rights of a poet dealing with the past are different 
from the rights of a professor. The former is perfectly entitled to make his 
characters undergo his own experiences, and, in the case of an experience 
so vital as that of the vanity of worldly hopes and the sole reality of a life in 
God, to assign it even to him whomhe considers the Saviour. Inthis manner, 
while the account he gives will not be meticulously exact from the academic 
point of view, he may well arrive at the true and lasting significance of 
events, and Milton, his lovers are agreed, has done so. To return to 


t See E. M. W. Till , Milton, p. 306. 
2 See again E. M. W. Tillyard, op. cit., pp. 302 ff., and The Miltonic Setting, pp. 198 ff. 


3 See M. Y. Hughes, “The Christ of Paradise Regained and the Renaissance Heroic 
Tradition’ (Studies in Philology, 1938, pp. 254 ff.). The author is indebted to Mr. Tillyard 
for drawing his attention to this article. 

4 See M. Y. Hughes, op. cit., p. 258. 5 Ibid., p. 273. 
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Chambers’s comment cited above, Milton has grasped, and sets forth, the 

essential features of the story of the temptation—a fact that remains even 

though the details of his narrative throw more light on his personal pro- 
than on that of Jesus. 

So far, then, there is perfect concord between Chambers and the author 
of this note. The modification proposed is only slight and, the writer likes 
to think, would have pleased Chambers: it is submitted that, if certain 
results of modern research are tenable, the very details of the two passages 
quoted (and, of course, of all others having similar import") contain a 
substantial amount of historical truth. Scholars of high repute are inclined 
to believe that the question whether Jesus ought to assume political leader- 
ship and fight Rome or whether he ought to choose strength in weakness 
did play a tremendous part in his life ; that he had to decide it not once only, 
but again and again ; and that, if he himself never seriously wavered in his 
resolution, the same cannot be said of the group around him. His tempta- 
tion by the devil’s offer of the kingdoms of the world is taken not just as 
illustrating the conflict, going on in every human soul, between the desire 
for power and the call to submit to God (though it is for this conflict, 
whenever it arises in ourselves, that the story is meant to prepare us), still 
less as a fable freely invented by the Church, but as referring to the actual 
problem Jesus had to face of what form his mission was to assume: should 
he be a military and political rebel or should he renounce all secular aspira- 
tions? The lack of understanding shewn by Peter when Jesus first told him 
what his end must be like is taken as evidence how difficult it was even for 
his dearest disciples to see why the Messiah should expose himself to 
contempts and scorns instead of quelling brute violence. The brief notice 
in the Fourth Gospel about the people wishing to make Jesus their king, 
long treated with the utmost reserve, is taken as valuable historical informa- 
tion: the ordinary Galilean would expect him to rescue Israel from the 
Roman yoke. Suffice it to adduce a few well-known authorities. H. M. 
Gwatkin, some thirty years ago, said? that at the time of Jesus, while the 
prophetic spiritual notion of a Messiah had not yet died out in some pro- 
vinces, ‘at Jerusalem men hoped rather that when the blow from heaven 
came, it would give them a vulgar conqueror to break the yoke of Rome’: 
indeed he went as far as to assert3 that ‘it was quite possible to break the 
yoke of Rome, if Jesus of Nazareth had cared to do it. Israel fought more 
than once on equal terms with Rome for the dominion of the East’. In a 
more recent work,¢ Principal Major holds* that ‘the Temptation arose out 


' For instance, Paradise Regained, III, 150 ff. 
* See Early Church History, 1, p. 48. 3 Op. cit., p. §4. 
4H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson and C. J. Wright, The Mission and Message of Jesus, 
~ _—— of the Gospels in the Light of Modern Research. 
pp. 27 ff. 
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of the newly-awakened Messianic Consciousness of Jesus and the diffi- 
culties which beset Him in the decision how rightly to fulfil the Messianic 
Office . . . Jesus is tempted to resort to political means for the fulfilment 
of His Messianic Office: to make the Maccabean heroes and Zealot 
fanatics His model, and to seek by military force to establish God’s King- 
dom. No Messianic programme could have been more popular with His 
countrymen. . . . That temptation came again with terrific force when 
Jesus . . . tells His Apostles that Messiahship for Him involves the shame 
and suffering of the Cross. When Peter tells Him He is mad, He replies, 
Get thee behind me, Satan. . . . The Fourth Gospel relates that the 
people wished to take Jesus and make Him a King; and it is quite possible 
that an important factor in the popularity which marked the early days of 
His Ministry was due to the widespread expectation in Galilee that He was 
preparing to lead a revolt against the political authorities, Herodian and 
Roman. Though these temptations . . . beset Jesus at the outset of His 
Mission, there can be little doubt that they reappeared during the whole 
period of it’. It is interesting that Principal Major, who is careful to sift the 
reliable portions of the New Testament from the dubious,‘ should find? 
that ‘in its way perhaps one of the best interpretations of the nature of that 
temptation is to be found in John Milton’s Paradise Regained’. Professor 
Manson affirms of the three temptations3 that ‘the early Church could not 
have invented them’. More than that, it would be wrong, he says, ‘to inter- 
pret them in a moral sense as appeals to such universal human characteris- 


tics as . . . the lust for power. . . . The temptations are fully intelligible 
only when they are taken in connection with Jesus’ sense of His divinely 
appointed mission to Israel. . . . The first and third temptations in Luke’s 


order‘ recur in the course of the ministry in the repeated demand for a 
sign. That is, they correspond to something real in the experience of Jesus. 
The same is true of the second temptation. The whole history of the 
Jewish people from 200 B.C. to A.D. 130 is solid testimony for the fact that 
if Jesus had wished to raise a revolt against Gentile domination, He would 
have found a following without difficulty. The temptations as a whole 
picture the clash between what Jesus knew Himself called by God to do, 
and what popular expectation demanded. . . . John’s preaching repre- 
sents the Jewish messianic expectation in its purest and highest form, the 
picture of a King who will reign in absolute righteousness. Even this is not 
good enough, much less the vulgar hope of a potentate who would. . . 
restore the vanished glories of the Kingdom of David and Solomon’. 
Finally, Professor Wright, discussing the statement in John that Jesus had 


1 See his chapter ‘Are the Gospels True History?’, pp. xvii ff. 
2 See p. 27. 3 See pp. 337 ff. 
4 ‘Command this stone that it become bread’ and ‘Cast thyself down from hence’. 
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to fly from the populace eager to make him king, says :* ‘Here, once again, 
the Johannine author reveals his penetrating insight into the spiritual 
nature of the claims and Mission of Jesus. . . . The crowd misunderstood 
the nature of His Mission’. 

The upshot of this seems to be that, if the view of Jesus’ teaching taken 
by these scholars is correct, Milton has reached the truth by divination 
(which is not at all incompatible with his starting from incidents of his own 
career or, for that matter, with his using traditional patterns). Those 
dreams of a triumphant rising against the Roman oppressor were dreamt, 
if not by Jesus himself, at least by his very earliest and closest friends ; that 
absolute rejection of political power was the result of a strife not easy for 
any and very hard for some. But even if further investigations should lead 
to a totally different opinion about the background of the New Testament 
(an unlikely development), it would still be remarkable that Milton has 
drawn a picture somuch in accordance, in a matter of no small consequence, 
with the conclusions of a fair number of twentieth-century theologians and 
historians. 


II 


There is, it may be added, another point regarding which Milton agrees 
with the results of modern critical research, namely, the order of the three 
temptations. Here, however, the agreement is purely formal, superficial ; 
in reality, Milton introduces a change more radical than a mere trans- 
position of events would have been. 

According to Matthew, the devil began by telling Jesus to turn stone 
into bread. He then urged him to cast himself down from the pinnacle of 
the temple. Finally, he offered him all the kingdoms of the world. In Luke, 
the first temptation is the same as in Matthew: the question whether Jesus 
could turn stone into bread. But the second consists in the offer of the 
kingdoms, and the question whether he could cast himself down from the 
temple comes last. On this divergence Professor Manson observes :? 
‘Matthew’s arrangement works up to a fine dramatic climax, so fine that it 
is difficult to imagine what could have induced Luke to alter it, if it had 
stood so in his source. It is probable that the order in Luke is the original 
Q order’. 

Granted that this view is correct, it is interesting to compare what 
Matthew and Milton made with the material at their disposal. Both of them 
found Q (Luke) too even, inartistic. ‘Demand a sign of God (that the stone 
become bread)’, ‘I will give thee the empire of the earth’, ‘Demand a sign 
of God (that angels bear thee from the pinnacle)’—the end of that story, 


14 t P. 767. 2 Op. cit., pp. 334 ff. 
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in their eyes, was so very similar to its beginning. Matthew was writing an 
account of the deeds of Jesus; he was not writing a poem; he could not 
deviate from his source just as he liked. He, therefore, confined himself to 
rendering the story more exciting by a rearrangement of its three parts. 
‘Demand a sign (that the stone become bread)’, ‘Demand an even more 
striking sign (that angels bear thee)’, ‘I will give thee the empire of the 
earth’—recounted in this manner, the narrative, in Professor Manson’s 
words, ‘works up to a fine dramatic climax’. For Milton’s purposes, how- 
ever, Matthew’s alteration of Q was quite inadequate. Milton was writing, 
not a brief life of Jesus, but an epic on the temptations. In an epic on the 


‘temptations, the order of Matthew would not be effective. For the first 


temptation (“Demand a sign’) and the second (‘Demand an even more 
striking sign’) would be too much the same: a lengthy description of them, 
on eafter the other, must be a monotonous affair. This had been no 
problem for Matthew, who devoted two to three verses to each temptation. 
So Milton returned to the ancient order of Luke (Q). But, unlike Matthew, 
he was a poet, free to remould the original in whatever fashion he pleased. 
His way of dramatizing Luke was bold indeed. Strictly speaking, he 
retained two temptations only, the first and the second (“Turn stone into 
bread’ and ‘I will make thee king’), while, in the place of the third, he put 
the destruction of the devil. In Paradise Regained, the first thing the devil 
does is to try and persuade Jesus to convert stone into bread; this is a 
prelude, of about 300 lines. Next the devil holds out to Jesus all kingdoms 
of the earth; this is the chief, serious temptation, occupying some 1300 
lines. As even now Jesus is unmoved, the devil, raging, takes him to the 
pinnacle of the temple, but Jesus stands and it is Satan who falls—the 
concluding episode, of 190 lines. “The third temptation is not really a 
temptation at all but the rout of Satan’, says Mr. Tillyard.? Milton’s is a 
complete and magnificent edifice (Mr. Tillyard likens his epic to a church, 
with ante-chapel, main body and chancel) :3 yet, though formally he is 
nearer to Q than is Matthew, if we look more closely, the latter’s innovation 
appears tame in comparison with his. 


III 


In a recent article, already quoted,4 Mr. Hughes examines some of the 

historical forces that went to the creation of Milton’s Jesus. Among them 

was Aristotle’s ideal of the magnanimous man, Christianized. It is only by 

giving due consideration to this factor, Mr. Hughes demonstrates, that we 
! See E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton, pp. 323 ff. 


2 Op. cit., p. 327. 3 P. 323. 
4 See above, p 206, n. 3. 
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may fully understand why, as justification of his tremendous refusal, Jesus 
can simply say, 
Besides, to give a kingdom hath been thought 


Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 
Far more magnanimous, than to assume.! 


It may be worth pointing out that this passage, itself the product of the 
thought and discussion of many centuries, in turn has inspired not a few 
poets and philosophers : in particular, just as it forms the climax of one of 
Jesus’ speeches in Paradise Regained, so it forms the climax of one of 
Fiesko’s speeches in Schiller’s tragedy. 

Schiller’s indebtedness to Milton is firmly established. The young Schiller, 
especially, that is to say, the author of The Robbers and Fiesko, was strongly 
influenced by Milton—by Milton direct, not only through Klopstock. 
Paradise Lost was one of his favourite books, and in the preface of The 
Robbers, in defence of the plea that there is some divine grandeur even in 
the most sinful, he himself says : ‘Milton’s Satan we follow with awe-struck 
astonishment through the pathless chaos’. What attracted Schiller to 
Milton’s poetry was ‘its delight in religious conflict’, ‘its truly Protestant 
wrestling with God’ and the figure of Satan in whose ‘very downfall the 
true force of character appears’.3 In Fiesko, as in The Robbers, the motive of 
the fallen angel is prominent. While Fiesko is fighting for liberty, he is an 
angel of light; when he succumbs and takes the crown, he sinks to a base 
human level.4 

For a brief period, however, Fiesko overcomes the temptation, and it is 
in this connection that Schiller introduces the passage from Paradise 
Regained. In a grand monologue, which ends the second act of the tragedy, 
Fiesko contends with his secret desires and resolves to remain faithful to 
the ideal of freedom. He compares his temptation with the one that once 
beset Lucifer and his followers: “The old, old lure. Angels kissed away 
heaven at thy bosom, and death sprang from thy travailing womb. Angels 
thou enticedst by the Siren tones of eternity. Men thou snarest with gold, 
women and crowns’.5 The effect of Milton on this is unmistakable—of 
Milton’s Satan.6 No wonder, then, that when Fiesko conquers, Schiller 
lets him speak as if he were Milton’s Jesus. ‘To gain a diadem is great, to 

' Paradise Regained, 11, 481 ff. See M. Y. Hughes, op. cit., p. 259. 

? ‘Miltons Satan folgen wir mit schauderndem Erstaunen durch das unwegsame Chaos’ 
(the reference is to Paradise Lost, I1, 871 ff.). See E. Kiihnemann, Schiller, translated 
from the 3rd. German edition by K. Royce, I, p. 103. 

: ae Kiihnemann, op. cit., 1, pp. 105 and 107. 

5 ‘Uralte Buhlerei! Engel kiissten an deinem Halse den Himmel hinweg, und der Tod 
sprang aus deinem kreissenden Bauche. Engel fingst du mit Sirenentrillern von Unend- 


lichkeit—Menschen angelst du mit Gold, Weibern und Kronen’. 
° See E. Kithnemann, op. cit., I, p. 251. 
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throw it away is godlike’'—thus Fiesko sums up his reflections and 
decision : it is, the author submits, a clear echo of that ‘And to lay down 
(hath been thought) far more magnanimous than to assume’. 

As is well known, Schiller was forced to revise Fiesko for the theatre and 
give it a happy end, with Fiesko actually rejecting the crown. (Curiously 
enough, he did not alter the description of the play as tragedy, 7'rauerspiel.) 
In this revision, the monologue here under notice is omitted. The reason 
for this would seem to be that, as the play now finishes by Fiesko in fact 
renouncing princely honours, it would not do to anticipate the end by a 
monologue in the middle that gave an exact forecast of what was to follow. 
Yet that one striking passage from Milton appears even in the revised 
version. Only it comes right at the close, in the last scene of the drama: 
Fiesko takes the sceptre offered to him by the senators, breaks it into two 
and exclaims, “To gain a diadem is great, to throw it away godlike—be free, 
men of Genoa’.? Fiesko does not betray the cause of liberty ; and Schiller, 
to express this, desired no better phrase than that by which in the original 
version was summed up the temporary victory of his hero, the phrase used 
before by Milton’s Jesus. 

In conclusion, a moral may be drawn. Schiller’s language is often dis- 
paraged as being somewhat pompous. His critics are apt to forget, however, 
that his plays are, in a sense, religious poems. It has been shewn how he 
takes a phrase from one of Milton’s most majestic speeches, to employ it 
almost literally in his Fiesko. Why can he do so? The answer is that, for 
him, the conflict raging in Fiesko’s breast between the Republican ideal 
and the lust for power is a conflict between heaven and hell: for him, 
Republican freedom is equivalent to moral order, despotism utterly evil, 
unnatural.3 The struggle of freedom and despotism recurs in various 
forms in Love and Intrigue, Don Carlcs and William Tell; it recurs in 
various forms, but it always is a struggle between God and Satan. ‘There- 
fore, when it is found that Fiesko, in an hour of triumph over his mean 
ambitions, speaks like the triumphant Jesus, the similarity is more than 
formal: Fiesko who renounces the crown and chooses to be Genoa’s 
‘happiest citizen’,4 in Schiller’s eyes, does resemble Jesus who refuses the 
empire of the earth. Kiihnemann, in the course of discussing a certain 
feature of the hero of The Robbers which reminds one of Klopstock’s 
Abbadon (namely, the undying remorse of the fallen), makes a brilliant 
remark :5 ‘Schiller has translated this tone from the supernatural to the 
human world. If in Schiller this tone now and ‘then strikes us as over- 
wrought, we must remember from what heights it had come down. It was 


1 ‘Ein Diadem erkampfen, ist gross, es wegwerfen, ist géttlich’. 

2 ‘Ein Diadem erkampfen, ist gross—es wegwerfen, géttlich. Seid frei, Genuesser’! 
3 See E. Kiihnemann, op. cit., 1, pp. 233, 239 ff., 250 ff. and 258. 

4 ‘Gliicklichster Birger’. 5 Op. cit., I, p. 114. 
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no easy task for German poetry to learn how to portray man in his com- 
plete humanity’. It is suggested that this consideration ought to be borne in 
mind wherever Schiller depicts what is at bottom religious experience. 
Indeed, instead of saying that he found it difficult to ‘portray man in his 
complete humanity’, one might well hold that, in his view, man could 
never escape facing a choice of supernatural significance. 

Davip DauBE. 


A SATIRE ON JOHN DENNIS, 1711 


Accounts of the life of Charles Johnson, the dramatist (1679-1748), are 
meagre, and little attention seems to have been paid to his work. Neglect of 
Johnson’s writings is presumably the reason why no one, so far as I am 
aware, has called attention to a satire on John Dennis which occurs in 
Johnson’s play, The Generous Husband. This play was produced at Drury 
Lane on Saturday, 20 January 1711, and subsequently published in an 
undated quarto edition. 

Among the characters in the play is Dypthong, a Critic, and Dypthong 
is obviously intended to be a satirical portrait of Dennis. As Dypthong 
enters the coffee-house which is the scene of Act II, two of the other 
characters, Veramant and Secundine, exchange the following comments : 

Ver. So; here comes that Paper-worm Dypthong; an Insect that was born 

only to suck the Poison of Books: He is intrepid and invincible in his 
own good Opinion which he owes to a certain indolent Confidence, that 
enables him to be heartily contented with himself and his own Judgment. 

Sec. He thinks he is the Chancellor of Parnassus, and believes Decrees are 

irreversible. 

Ver. He condemns Shakespear for being irregularly charming, and writes 

himself most regularly stupid. 

Sec. He has affected such an Aversion to Punning, he suspects a Man’s 

Integrity that attempts it. 

Ver. A Quibble puts him into a cold Sweat, and a Pun makes him swoon." 
Dypthong now enters protesting violently against the plot of a play: 

Why, the Action is not feign’d with any Probability: Then the Fable, the 

Machines, the Personages, the Thoughts, the Diction; all absurd—a Puppy, 

to make the Queen discover her Love before all her Guards; the Wretch 

knows nothing of the Epopea—Then what a Catastrophe is there! . . . 

That Dypthong is Dennis, and not just any critic, seems to be clear from 
the reference to his aversion to a quibble. Benjamin Victor has handed 
down the story of how Dennis once protested against a pun which had 
been made in his presence by asserting that ‘the man who would make 
such an execrable Pun as that in my Company would pick my Pocket’. 


' The Generous Husband : Or, the Coffee-House Politician, n.d., 4to., pp. 17-18. 
? An Epistle to Sir Richard Steele on his Play called the Conscious Lovers. 1722. See 
H. G. Paul, John Dennis : His Life and Criticism, 1911, p. 82. 
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His hatred of puns was common knowledge. So, too, was his tendency to 
use oaths for emphasis, and one oath in particular. Victor, in telling the 
story of the pun, mentions how Dennis on that occasion made use of ‘his 
usual profane Phrase, God’s death, Sir’. In Johnson’s play Dypthong more 
than once exclaims ‘Death, Sir’ and “’S Death’, and—more significantly 
still—he associates punsters with pickpockets : 

Dypthong. Nay, let the Witlings look about ’em. Ha ha! Faith, I am become 
formidable. ’Curl ’em Buskins no sooner spy’d me just now, but he 
turn’d round upon his Heel like a fine Woman from an il! Glass. 

Philadel. ‘That is, because you treat the Gentleman as the Glass the Lady, 
very unhandsomely. 

Dypthong. oe, Sir, what can you mean by that? Did you design to affront 
me? 

Veramant. "Twas but a little harmless Quibble. Put it up, put it up. 

Dypthong. He that won’t draw his Sword in the Defence of Good Sense is the 
rankest of Cowards ; that Fellow won’t defend his Religion or his 
Country. I’d as soon converse with a Pickpocket as a Punster.! 

Once Dypthong has been identified with John Dennis, further satirical 
strokes of Johnson’s become apparent. ‘I have design’d a small Treatise’, 
Dypthong tells Veramant, 

which I institute the Whetstone. There I lay down the whole Epopea, go thro’ 

the Epic, distinguish between the Epic and Dramatic Action, settle the Rules 

of a luxurious Fancy. I have corrected every nod in Homer, explain’d all the 
best Criticks where they were doubtful. 
In this speech may we not see an ironical allusion to Dennis’s twice 
projected but never realized scheme for a comprehensive and thorough 
systematising of poetical theory, to which The Grounds of Criticism in 
Poetry (1704) was designed as an introduction? 

In his Prologue Johnson tells us that the fools he is going to explore 
never trod the stage before. This is not quite true, not, at any rate, of 
Postscript, who is described as ‘a Coffee House Politician’. In Dennis’s 
play, A Plot and No Plot (1697), there is a character called Rumour, ‘a 
Newsmonger’. Bully, another character in the same play, speaks thus of 
Rumour : 

A Pox of this Intelligencer! . . . This morning I was attacked by two at once. 

One whispered in my right Ear a French Invasion at the same time that the 

other communicated a Scotch Rebellion to my left.3 
Johnson might certainly have taken the hint for his Postscript from 
Dennis’s Rumour ; he was a notorious plagiary. 

When Dennis protested in a letter to the Master of the Revels against 
Johnson’s play, The Successful Pirate (1712), it seems probable that he was 
taking revenge on Johnson for having so recently held him up to ridicule in 
The Generous Husband. Mary Dias. 


! Johnson, op. cit, p. 20. 2 Ibid. 3 Dennis, op. cit., Act I, Sc. i. 
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The Literary Lineage of the King James Bible. By Cuaries C. BuTTeER- 
worTH. Philadelphia: University of Philadelphia Press, 1941; London: H. Mil- 
ford, 1942. Pp. xli+394. 215. 6d. net. 

This work, in spite of its elaborateness and high price, would appear to be 
intended for American readers with little general knowledge. The word sic is 
translated and explained. Elementary facts of English history are set out, not 
always accurately : Anne of Cleves was not ‘divorced’ ; the Stationers’ Company, 
incorporated in 1557, is not ‘an ancient guild’. It suggests unfamiliarity with 
English life to be told that Gilby ‘became a rector of Ashby-de-la-Zouch’, and 
Sampson ‘a dean of Christ Church’, nor is it usual to refer to the book as “The 
Ecclesiastes’; bogey is not ‘commonly pronounced boogey’. It is surprising to 
read of ‘a conference of bishops’ meeting in 1530 ‘under the supervision of 
More’ (p. 72); the reference must be to the commission of that year which 
included not bishops only but representatives of the universities and the Lord 
Chancellor himself. It was not the licence of any bishop (p. 47) that was re- 
quired by the Provincial Council of 1408 for translating the Bible but that of the 
diocesan (‘per loci diocesanum’). It is misleading to say that Convocation in 1542 
wanted ‘to Latinize the English Bible’ (p. 146); it would have been more inter- 
esting and instructive to give the list of words which Bishop Gardiner wanted to 
be retained in the original language, Hebrew or Greek or Latin, or to be repro- 
duced in an English form as near as possible to the original. The objection of the 
translators of the Authorized Version to using the word Rational is misunder- 
stood by Mr. Butterworth (p. 219), because he fails to see that it is an English 
translation of the high-priest’s breastplate, as it was so used in a Wycliffite 
version of Exodus. The correction of yea to Fah in Psalm Ixviii was not ‘at last’ 
made in ‘the present century’ (p. 154), but was adopted over a century ago. 

Sometimes a little fuller information would have added to the interest. 
Latimer’s injunction (p. 119) that an English Bible should be procured was 
directed to his own cathedral priory, and it would have been well to try to account 
for this injunction being issued so many months earlier than any other of the 
kind and at a time when the Great Bible was hardly in sight. 

Though the book travels over much familiar ground with less historical 
accuracy and documentary evidence than the student will find, for instance, in 
Dr. A. W. Pollard’s Records of the English Bible, Mr. Butterworth throws some 
fresh light. He pays more attention than previous writers have generally done to 
the less known translations, e.g. the Psalter of 1530 which was used in Marshall’s 
and other Primers, and Joye’s rehandling of Tyndale. He is less successful in 
showing that they have more than a negligible part in the lineage of the English 
Bible. He says sensibly enough (p. 195) that ‘the occasional similarity of the 
Rheims version to the old Wycliffite Bibles is probably due to their common 
source in the Vulgate Latin’; in any translations there are bound to be many 
such accidental resemblances. He does not come to close quarters with the 
question of the extent of the indebtedness of the sixteenth-century translators to 
the Wycliffite versions. Tyndale expressly denies that he was helped by any 
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previous English translations, and it is doubtful how far his successors used 
what was still to be found in manuscript only. Here is a subject which has not 
yet been satisfactorily explored. 

The most useful feature of this book is the collection of ten representative 
Scriptural passages, widely and wisely chosen, with an unusually large variety 
of translations set out for comparison. Even here, however, a caution is neces- 
sary. Such passages are sufficient to serve the purpose of che beginner and of 
the general reader, but the scholar will need further study before he can safely 
generalize. He will, for instance, be in a better position to assess the indebtedness 
of the Authorized Version to the Rheims version when he has digested J. G. 
Carleton’s thorough examination in The Part of Rheims in the Making of the 
English Bible. He will also hesitate to accept Mr. Butterworth’s pronouncement 
on the independence of the A.V. Apocrypha if he compares the third and fifth 
chapters of Wisdom with the rendering in the Geneva Bible. Nor will he lightly 
accept all Mr. Butterworth’s literary judgments; the A.V. rendering of Psalm 
xc.10 is called ‘unsurpassed’ (p. 239), but many will think Coverdale’s both 
clearer and more musical. The bibliography is well compiled and there is a 
useful note on a way of identifying the nine editions of the Great Bible. 

While, therefore, this book is of occasional service only to the scholar, the 
average reader will find in it much to interest and instruct him. 

F. E. Hutcuinson. 


Poetic Diction in the English Renaissance. By Veré L. Rupet. New 
York: The Modern Language Association of America, 1941; London: H. 
Milford, 1942. Pp. xiv-+312. 18s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Rubel’s title is a trifle misleading. He sets out to study the language of the 
poets, but finding (inevitably) that their language cannot be studied in isolation, 
accepts the necessity of the rhetoric which prescribes much of the language, 
produces a compromise that might be better called the study of poetic style, and 
ends by being fascinated (like many another) by the quasi-science of rhetorical 
analysis. He rightly takes contemporary notions as a point of departure, but 
accepts them all too completely, for it is very doubtful whether any Elizabethan 
took Puttenham’s codification as seriously as he does, or whether any creative 
writer ever took formal rhetoric so seriously as to regard it, like Mr. Rubel, as 
almost an end in itself. 1 confess to no shame at being rebuked in a footnote for 
calling Spenser’s ‘Of ghostly darkenes, and of gastlie dread’ a weak line: it is a 
weak line, even if it does illustrate prosonomasia and traductio in combination. 
Mr. Rubel’s instinct to explain diction by style is sound, but not all the clues 
are to be found in textbooks, Elizabethan or modern. The student will often be 
better employed in less orthodox reading, not only to learn the fashions of the 
time, but to keep his mind supple, for the study is enormously complicated—as 
Mr. Rubel doubtless discovered before he took Puttenham as a guide to the 
labyrinth. ‘Basen wide’, for instance, is not a compound, but ordinary English 
idiom like ‘crystal clear’ or ‘blood red’. The word ‘brondyron’ (for a sword) seems 
to be mixed up with the adjective which appears in ballads as ‘brown’—‘thy 
sword that’s bent in the middle brown’—and not confused with a gridiron. 
There is a good example in Spenser’s description of the hag Detraction railing 
after Arthegall: ‘And ever as she went, her toung did walke . . .’ Mr. Rubel 
describes this as ‘an arresting metaphor’ used also by Googe and Sidney, but it 
is the usage listed by O.£.D. under ‘Walk’ 3fe. It is colloquial, even low, and it is 
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just for that reason that Sidney and Spenser use it—it is not the rhetoric of 
Puttenham, but the livelier rhetoric of the street, to be found at full length in the 
low comedy of John of Bordeaux : ‘I hav walkd my Lether in my mouth as much 
as you’ (382-3). The poets used formal rhetoric for what it was worth, and not 
exclusively. An archaism is used to give colour and flavour : it might be learned 
from Chaucer or an aged aunt. We must remember local and even family habits. 
That, however, might lead to mere despair, and Mr. Rubel would be right if 
only he kept it more clearly in mind that Puttenham opens only a small window on 
the darkness. The work was doubtless most useful to himself, and it may be 
consulted by others with advantage. Yet one feels that a better notion of 
Elizabethan feeling for language could be gained from a less systematic study by 
someone more deeply soaked in the literature itself, such as G. S. Gordon’s 


S.P.E. Tract No. XXIX. It is possible to be too ‘scientific’. 
W. L. RENWICK. 


The Dignity of Kingship Asserted: In answer to Mr. Milton’s ‘Ready 

and Easie Way to establish a Free Common-Wealth’. By G.S., a Lover of 
Loyalty. Reproduced in Facsimile from the edition of 1660, with an Introduction 
by William R. Parker. New York: published for the Facsimile Text Society 
(publication no. 54) by Columbia University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford. 1942. Pp. xx-+-xxiv-+-223. 14s. 6d. net. 
This is a document of some importance in the history of Milton’s contemporary 
reputation, a subject on which Professor Parker recently published his investiga- 
tions. It is a long, diffuse, but not unintelligent, reply to The Ready and Easy 
Way, written and printed by the end of March 1660, within four weeks of the 
first issue of Milton’s tract. ‘The author is swimming hopefully with the Restora- 
tion tide: he opens with a dedication of some twenty pages to Charles II, and 
closes with a peroration of some forty pages to Monk and the two Houses of 
Parliament, ‘shortly to meet’, and with three more sycophantic pages addressed 
to His Sacred Majesty. Throughout the book, however, he sticks to his subject ; 
he shows himself acquainted with others of Milton’s anti-monarchical writings 
and claims in particular to have rebutted the arguments of the famous Prima 
Defensio along with those of The Ready and Easy Way. He evinces nothing of a 
Roger L’Estrange’s polemical contempt for Milton ; though he abuses him in the 
customary terms for his opinions and aims, yet he makes a point of contrasting 
Milton’s genius with his cause. He speaks with positive awe of the learning and 
abilities of the vanquisher of Salmasius, fears in the present instance the per- 
suasive power of his pen, and roundly asserts that in his attacks on monarchy 
Milton wants ‘nothing on his side, but Truth’. 

Who was this respectful antagonist of Milton? Todd’s suggestion that G.S. 
was George Searle and Masson’s irresponsible counter-guess that he might be 
Gilbert Sheldon have each in turn been lazily acquiesced in. Professor Parker at 
least brings some evidence in support of his new theory that G.S. was George 
Starkey, and we must for the time being accept this as the only solution based on 
a properly reasoned case. Parker corrects the account in the D.N.B. of Starkey’s 
early life (his authority being, one gathers, Sibley’s Biographical Sketches of 
Graduates of Harvard University): Starkey, it appears, was the son of a Scotch 
presbyterian minister, was brought up in the Bermudas, and graduated from 
Harvard in 1646. Coming to London soon afterwards he practised medicine, and 
engaged in controversial writing, as an adherent of the school of Paracelsus and 
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Van Helmont, the new school of alchemists who prepared the way for Robert 
Boyle and the founding of modern chemistry. He boasted the friendship of 
Boyle ; therefore, despite Parker’s statement that ‘of Milton as a person he seems 
to have known nothing at all’, it is possible that Starkey was in touch with 
Milton’s circle and had heard some first-hand talk of him, since Lady Ranelagh, 
Boyle’s sister, was a friend of Milton’s (see Masson’s Life, III, 658-60). Starkey 
was evidently, both by nature and profession, something of a mountebank and 
go-getter: in 1657 he had dedicated his Nature’s Explication and Helmont’s 
Vindication to Robert Tichborne the regicide, who had been Lord Mayor of 
London the previous year; in now dedicating The Dignity of Kingship to Charles 
II his obvious, indeed blatant, purpose was to put himself in position to scramble 
at the coming feast. But besides this readiness to run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds one does note in him a certain genuine broadmindedness, as in his 
attitude to ecclesiastical questions : not only is he careful to speak well of both the 
anglican and presbyterian churches, saying that they differ ‘only nominally’, 
which in the circumstances might be interpreted as trimming, but he is sur- 
prisingly tolerant towards the roman church, asserting for instance that Milton’s 
objection against Charles II, that he has been trained in popish principles, ‘is a 
bad argument to keep him from his Crown’. It occurs to one that a latitudinarian 
and cautious time-server like Starkey may reflect Milton’s contemporary reputa- 
tion more truthfully than a determined and virulent partisan like L’Estrange. 
B. A. Wricur. 


The Background of Thomson’s ‘Seasons’. By ALAN DuGaLD McKitop. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press: London: H. Milford, Oxford 


University Press. 1942. Pp. viii-+-1g1. $2-50 net. 

Since the publication of The Road to Xanadu some twenty years ago, the hunt 
for a poet’s sources has been up. The thing has never again been done so well as 
Professor Lowes did it, nor has it ever been so well worth doing. On that occasion 
the critic was outstanding, and the poet, with his complex and subtly-threaded 
associations, called for a corresponding subtlety and awareness in his critic. 
In James Thomson the poetic process is altogether simpler and more obvious. 
But if this tends to make Dr. McKillop’s book less exciting than The Road to 
Xanadu, there is this compensation that when he is right about one of Thomson’s 
sources he is right beyond all question. Often, in fact, Thomson did little more 
than versify his source, turning the prose of Thomas Burnet or Ray or Hales 
into his own formal but flowing blank verse; and once Dr. McKillop has traced 
the source it is usually enough for him to quote it to convince his readers. Many 
of the passages in the Seasons that he thus illuminates are necessarily (as he 
himself is aware) the least poetical in the whole poem; but not all, for Thomson’s 
treatment of his sources ranges from an almost perfunctory transcription to 
imaginative re-working. 

When he is prosaic or over-poetic, it is usually because he is hesitating between 
being a poet and a man of science. The two are not always incompatible: 
Thomson is able, for instance, to look upon ‘the starry Regions’ as they are ‘to 
Reason’s, and to Fancy’s Eye display’d’. But sometimes he elects to be faithful 
to the science of his day, cost what it will; and so we have such quaint but 
distressing passages as those borrowed from Hales’s Vegetable Staticks in which 
he describes how the sap in plants (‘the juicy Tide’) flows along ‘a twining Mass 
of Tubes’. His anxiety to keep pace with the advance of science is well illus- 
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trated by Dr. McKillop in his commentary on a passage (Il. 75 ff.) in ‘Autumn’, 
where the poet deals with the origin of springs. In 1730 he had rather unwillingly 
accepted Edmund Halley’s ‘Account of the Circulation of the Watry Vapours 
of the Sea, and of the Causes of Springs’, published in Philosophical Transactions, 
1691. Even in 1730 he was aware that Halley’s ‘Account’ was open to serious 
objections : 
But is this equal to the vast effect 
Is thus the votea fill’d? the rapid RHINE? 
he asked doubtfully. What about all the rain that falls on the plains or on the sea, 
and not on the mountain-tops? Surely there must be some other explanation for 
the unfailing supply of rain-water by which 
: the glittering hill 
Is bright with spouting rills. 
So Thomson proceeds to consider the alternative theory of percolation, which 
Dr. McKillop suggests he may have studied in the General Geography of Varen- 
jus and Derham’s Physico-Theology. Later, however, the poet appears to have 
lost faith in the percolation theory, and for the final revision of 1744 he accepts 
the explanation given by the Abbé Pluche, whose Spectacle de la Nature (1732- 
39) was available in two separate English translations. The theory propounded 
by Pluche rests upon successive strata of sand, gravel, etc., through which the 
moisture filters by way of crevices until it arrives at an impassable stratum of 
stone, and can descend no further. Thomson follows his authority only too 
closely : 
. I see the leaning Strata, artful rang’d ; 

The gaping Fissures to receive the Rains, 

The melting Snows, and ever-dripping Fogs. 

Strow’d bibulous above I see the Sands, 

The pebbly Gravel next, the Layers then 

Of mingled Moulds, or more retentive Earths, 

The gutter’d Rocks, and mazy-running Clefts. .. . 


‘Strow’d bibulous’ and ‘mazy-running’ are Thomson’s own, but the rest is the 
Abbé Pluche. This is not poetry; and it is not so much science made easy as 
science in fancy dress. Dr. McKillop sees running through all Thomson’s 
work ‘an ideal of the philosopher-poet-virtuoso’ ; yet in such passages the poet 
is elbowed aside by the philosopher and the virtuoso. At this feast of science and 
flow of philosophy poor poetry is fobbed off with a few crusts of poetic diction. 

Dr. McKillop had completed his study of the background of the Seasons, and 
his book was actually at the binder’s, when news reached him that a copy of the 
long-lost catalogue of Thomson’s library had turned up in Glasgow. Had he 
seen this catalogue in time he would no doubt have been able to amplify some of 
his findings ; but if he had actually started his research with a list of the books in 
Thomson’s library in his hand, it is doubtful if he would have written so valuable 
a book as he has in fact written. It is dangerous to deduce too much from the 
books which were in a man’s possession at the time of his death. Most of us will 
leave behind us books which we have never read: we bought them, perhaps 
because we thought we ought to read them—Gil Blas, it may be, or Thus Spake. 
Zarathustra—or because they were absurdly cheap; or we inherited them, or 
were given them; but we have never read them, or have found, after several 
attempts, that they are unreadable. Yet these books are in our library, and no 
one will know that they only served ‘like other fools to fill a room’. Dr. McKillop, 
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at any rate, was driven to take a safer road. He has worked his way steadily and 
persistently from what it was obvious that Thomson must have read to what, 
with his philosophical and scientific interests, he was likely to have read ; and the 
results are almost invariably convincing. He has benefitted from a good deal of 
recent research on Thomson, but he must be credited with many discoveries of 
his own. 

Besides tracking down the poet’s reading in philosophy, science, history, and 
travel books, he has also shown clearly the literary lineage of the Seasons. 
Thomson’s poem is perhaps the most famous expression in English literature of 
‘the physico-theological theme, the glorification of the works of God in creation’, 
though heis not always working ‘witha strictly physico-theological purpose’ (p. 70). 
Thomson therefore has his place with such poets as Blackmore and Young, and 
in his turn he roused the muse of Mallet, Savage, James Ralph, and many others. 
His literary inspiration was derived mainly from ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘I! Penseroso’, 
and from ‘the more expository parts of Paradise Lost, and the Georgics’ (p. 13). 
All this helps to define the peculiar charm of the Seasons, but behind the sources 
and the models one comes, after all, upon the personality of this unequal, but 
always likeable, man. Dr. McKillop knows his poet well. Long familiarity has 
enabled him to write about Thomson with discrimination, and the sentence with 
which he closes his first chapter could hardly be bettered. After summarizing 
Thomson’s views on God and nature, he remarks : 

Over these complexities the poet meditates without agony or rigour, sometimes 

pedestrian, always conciliatory, genial, and eclectic. 

This is at once quiet and precise; it is neither clever nor resounding, but it has 
the sober note of the truth. The quality of this passage will be found through the 
whole book. 

James R. SUTHERLAND. 


Victorian Prelude. A History of English Manners 1700-1830. By 
Maurice J. QuINLAN. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941; London: 
H. Milford, 1942. Pp. x+-301. 20s. net. 


Mr. Quinlan’s theme is the surprising change in manners between 1790 and 1830; 
his starting point is the story told by Scott of his great-aunt, who, in 1826, found 
it impossible, for reasons of propriety, to read the novels of Aphra Behn. ‘Is it 
not very odd’, she asked, ‘that I, an old woman of eighty and upwards, sitting 
alone, find myself obliged to read a book which sixty years ago I have heard read 
aloud for large circles consisting of the most creditable society in London?’ This 
is an excellent illustration of the change in moral climate since the mid-eighteenth 
century: manners had altered, literature, which reflects life, had also altered. 
‘Amid the alarms of the French Revolution the nation became more receptive to 
moral reform. The Evangelicals pressed the importance of this reform and 
pointed its course, and propaganda, becoming more effective as literacy increased, 
served to indoctrinate the people with Evangelical teachings. Within a few 
decades public opinion not only expressed itself more forcibly than heretofore, 
but as it developed it crystallized upon manners and morals. Such in simple 
outline, is the explanation of the beginnings of Victorianism’.t The change 
coincided with a great increase of those who had risen in the world, clerks, 
skilled workers (differing from the old artisans) and factory supervisors. ‘These 


1 P. 104. 
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formed a new semi-literate public who eagerly absorbed moral and pietistic 
literature, tracts and moral tales. Conscious as they were of moral improvement 
and convinced of progress, there was much complacency. 

This is one side of the picture. But, for instance, the enormous popularity of 
Pierce Egan’s Life in London and its many imitations is also characteristic of the 
period. Against the Evangelical magazines must be put the large circulation of 
the unstamped Press, and the immense popularity of Cobbett’s Political Register, 
and, on the Tory side, Theodore Hook’s John Bull. It was in this period that 
Thomas Arnold was increasingly alarmed at ‘the want of Christian principle in 
the literature of the day’. The old fairy stories did not really disappear,! despite 
the popularity of moral tales. The old stories survived in penny and farthing 
chap-books ; new ones included Roscoe’s Butterfly’s Ball and Grasshopper’s Feast 
(1807) which started a vogue, while the fairy-story came into its own with the 
first translation from Grimm in the twenties. 

There are two main threads, closely interrelated, in Mr. Quinlan’s analysis. 
One, the change in opinion, largely due to Evangelicalism, the other, the concrete 
improvement in manners and education. Here, the authority is the note-books of 
Francis Place. In his own censorious way Place is a good witness, but his state- 
ments need to be checked. The circumstances of his early life, on the fringe of 
the London underworld, as well as the date of his birth, narrowed his field of 
observation. Gambling had not gone out of favour,? but reached a climax after 
1815. Crockford’s flourished from 1827 to 1840, when its proprietor retired, 
having, according to Gronau, ‘won the whole of the ready money of the then 
existing generation’. The old street ballads did not disappear :3 it was in 1813 
that James Catnach established himself in Seven Dials, and, in competition with 
many rivals, did a huge trade in ballads, street papers, broadsides, catchpennies, 
and ‘awfuls’. ‘Last Dying Speeches’ were hawked as of old on execution days, for 
though Tyburn Fair had been stopped, public executions remained a scandal. 
Mr. Quinlan describes the scene at Tyburn, and regrets that Hogarth did not 
depict it. But Hogarth did, in a famous print in the Industry and Idleness series. 
For the well-to-do there were new editions of The Newgate Calendar, tricked out 
with moralizings, as they had always been. 

The period is approached as one of simple reaction: a society frightened into 
good behaviour by the French Revolution. Mr. Quinlan’s political background 
is shaky ; for example :4 “The English reign of terror began when the king issued 
a proclamation instructing his officers to apprehend printers and writers of 
seditious books and pamphlets’.5 It is interesting to note that while Mr. Quinlan 
associates the changes with political conservatism and a rather bigoted Evangeli- 
calism, to Francis Place they were due in great measure to the new radicalism. 
Both forces were at work. In a passage from a volume not quoted by Mr. Quinlan, 
Place enumerates ‘some of the good-producing causes’. They include ‘the 
French Revolution which broke up many of the old absurd notions and tended to 
dissipate the pernicious reverence for men of title and estate without regard to 
personal knowledge or personal worth. The promotion of Political Societies 
which gave rise to reading clubs and the independent notions these encouraged 
.. +. To describe George IV as a survival from the eighteenth century 
isolated among early Victorians? is paradoxical without being true. We need only 

* P. 196. 2 P. 264. 3 P. 263. 4 P. 70. 

5 This is the Proclamation of 21 May, 1792. Needless to say it did not abrogate the rule 


of law. Text in the Annual Register. 
° B.M. Add. MSS., 35142, f. 38. 7 P. 280. 
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consider the nature of the scandal that raged round ‘the Queen’s affair’ in 1829: 
pamphlets, squibs, lampoons and prints speak for themselves. The king, too, had 
his own brand of prudery. In fact, the eighteenth century died hard, and the 
Victorian age (in the sense in which the term is here used) has ancient origins, 
Mr. Quinlan’s book is a contribution to the history of a period of rapid change, 
but it is not a history of English manners. 

M. D. Georce. 


Thackeray: A Critical Portrait. By Joun W. Dopps. London, New York, 
and Toronto. Oxford University Press. 1941. Pp. x-++237. $3.00 


Professor Dodds’s book on Thackeray can be briefly praised and stowed on the 
shelf for future use. It is a business-like book, sticking close to its subject, based 
on a great deal of work which the reader of Thackeray is glad to have done for 
him, temperate and solid in judgment, and, without the display of any striking 
originality of view, quietly offering fresh points of perception. Considering 
Thackeray’s relation to Victorian notions of respectability, Professor Dodds 
remarks that ‘his eulogies of contemporary literary decorum come when he is 
praising the piety of others, like Dickens or Mr. Punch, and his annoyance at 
restriction when he is deep in the shaping of one of his own creations’. In the 
same style of unpretentious illumination is the suggestion that Thackeray's 
unfairness to Swift may be traceable to ‘a dim, almost unacknowledged recogni- 
tion of at least a potential kinship with [him] . . . of which what was mild and 
healthy in his nature did not approve’. 

The study is described as ‘criticism with some biographical infiltration—an 
attempt to trace the growth of a mind and at the same time to identify the quality 
of an art in fiction’. About half of it is concerned with an analysis of the early 
work, the book-reviews of Fraser’s and The Times, and the humorous papers in 
Punch and elsewhere. The reader is led up to the novels ‘in narrowing circles’, 
bringing with him the knowledge that the novelist’s typical moods were already 
confirmed, his typical perceptions expressed and his typical characters sketched 
in outline in the pages of the periodicals that he had scribbled for bread, and that 
these moods and characters are the natural outcome of certain experiences work- 
ing on a certain temperament. This is ‘la méthode bio-critique’, carefully 
avoided by M. Las Vergnas in his W. M. Thackeray. L’homme, le penseur, le 
romancier, but very congenial to the Anglo-Saxon mind, as it was to Thackeray 
himself. In his case this approach is the more justifiable bec. use his novels are 
stained throughout with the colours of his own personality, so much so, indeed, 
that it is in this equal diffusion of the novelist’s personal character over the whole 
surface of his fiction that Lord David Cecil finds the unifying principle that 
binds together all the heterogeneous characters, incidents and fragments of 
conversation that make up Vanity Fair. It is a personality that matured early, 
but did not find its complete literary expression early. Here Professor Dodds 
makes some interesting suggestions. He sees the development of Thackeray’s 
narrative art as the gradual coalescence and purification of two different strains, 
amply illustrated in his ephemeral writings; there is the instinctive play of the 
comic spirit, much affected at first by the extravagant facetiousness in vogue 
among the professional funny men of the period of Hood, Lever and Lover, and 
there is the satirist ‘with a clinical interest in blackguards’. In the Yellowplush 
Papers, where satire goes arm-in-arm with burlesque, the two strains are not 
harmonized ; in Barry Lyndon, which is given its proper importance by Professor 
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Dodds, they are. The irony which is the nerve of that brilliant book is not yet the 
‘complete and covering irony’ of Vanity Fair and Pendennis ; it is more militant 
and less apt to deplore; it retains a trace of the ‘savagery’ of Thackeray in the 
thirties; but it is the evidence of mastery, of a sustained artistic intention and 
control of material. 

From this angle of interest, the novels are studied more as modes of self- 
expression than as artifacts. The characters in them reveal the sympathies, the 
limitations, at times the puzzling inconsistencies of the author. The clue to the 
discrepancy between what is said of Rachel Esmond and what she is and does in 
the storyis at least partly biographical. (It should be noted that Professor Dodds’s 
account of the relations between Thackeray and Mrs. Brookfield is based upon 
Thackeray’s unpublished letters of that period.) Not that the novelist’s technique 
is ignored. He is defended against the charge, brought by Mr. Percy Lubbock and 
Lord David Cecil, that he is apt to shy at what should have been his great 
scenes, ¢.g. the triumph of Becky at Gaunt House and the Waterloo Ball. 
Professor Dodds does not see here any failure of creative nerve and energy, but 
an almost cinematographic method of proceeding by means of brief, dis- 
connected shots, more in keeping with a temperament that dreaded melodrama 
that any manipulated scenes. He may be held to have made his point here. It is 
not often, however, that he enters into technical analysis of the movement and 
shape of the novels. He quotes from a letter of Thackeray’s the dictum that ‘the 
Art of Novels is . . . to convey as strongly as possible the sentiment of reality’, 
and, provided that that is achieved, he is prepared to let the author set about it 
in what way he will. The loose chronological scheme of the novels does not 
disturb him. ‘Few novelists can immerse the reader as completely in the satis- 
factions that come from learning to know people, so that he forgets to ask after 
plot.’ 

At times it would seem as if Professor Dodds over-estimated the security of 
the mental poise attained by Thackeray, but the corrective phrases will be found 
elsewhere in the book. The words that recur are ‘wistful’ and ‘rich’; the former 
Professor Dodds takes care to balance by insisting on Thackeray’s huge relish 
for life; the latter can be checked by his constant self-repetitions and by his 
perception of the immense superiority of Dickens in fecundity of imagination. 
‘A man of excessive sensitiveness, hungering after love, and dismayed, not by the 
thing itself, but by its manifest imperfections in this world’, he cast himself for 
the role of a humourist, and he demanded from the humourist, the ‘gay and kind 
week-day preacher’, such a flow of the milk of human kindness as excluded from 
the category some of his most brilliant predecessors. The kinship and the 
difference between himself and Fielding, often present in his own mind, must 
often be present in those of his readers, and a text for the consideration of both 
could be found in a letter to the Chronicle in which Thackeray defended himself 
against the charge of ‘fostering a baneful prejudice’ against literary men by the 
introduction into Pendennis of Captain Shandon in the Fleet Prison. ‘Why are 
these things not to be described’, he asks, ‘if they illustrate, as they appear to me 
to do, that strange and awful struggle of good and wrong which takes place in 
our hearts and in the world?’ It is not the perception of the struggle but the 
epithets applied to-it that mark the difference between him and the writer whom 
he loved, envied and, quite unnecessarily but inevitably, shook his head over. 

J. M. S. Tompkins. 
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SHORT NOTICE 


Carlyle and the Saint-Simonians: The Concept of Historical Periodicity, 
By Hit Suing. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford. 1941. Pp. xiv+-191. 145. net. 


The object of Professor Hill Shine in this book is to analyse the influence of Saint- 
Simonian thought on Carlyle’s conception of historical evolution. He acknowledges that 
the theory of a succession of periods of progress and regression, or, which he takes to be 
the same, of faith and unbelief, might have entered Carlyle’s mind by way of German 
thought, and can in fact probably be traced to the influence of Goethe. But this com- 
paratively simple idea appears in Carlyle with ali the pretentiousness and elaboration of a 
pseudo-scientific law, and for the sources of this development his debt, if one can call it 
a debt, is undoubtedly to the Saint-Simonians. Although Carlyle ridiculed their religious 
beliefs, and recognized that their leader, le pére Enfantin, was more than half a charlatan, 
his writings, especially between 1831 and 1841, give evidence of strong Saint-Simonian 
influence. With Past and Present and the later works the interest of Carlyle in the historic 
process declines and he assumes the mantle of social prophecy; but even here it may be 
claimed that the interpretation of human history that he learned in part from the Saint- 
Simonians formed the basis for his later conception of the true nature of social progress. 
Professor Hill Shine traces in detail the personal relationship between Carlyle and the 
Saint-Simonians, and brings forward all the evidence for their influence on his theory of 
‘historical periodicity’ that is to be found in Carlyle’s writings. In this limited field he has 
produced a most careful and thorough study. 
ALFRED COBBAN. 


SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Owing to the illness of Miss Alice Walker it has been necessary to hold over 
the Summary until the July issue.—Ed. R.E.S. 











